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Art. XXVIII.—1. An Oration, pronounced at Cambridge, be- 
fore the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, August 26, 1824. 
By Epwarp Bvseser: Fourth Edition. 1825. 

2. An Oration, delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1824. 
By Epwarp Evererrt. 

3. An Oration, delivered at Concord, April the nineteenth, 1825. 
By Epwarp Everett. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & 

Oo. 1825. 


We have purposely delayed our notice of the orations of Mr. 
Everett, because we wished to speak of them as a lasting con- 
tribution to the literature of the country, and not as produc- 
tions of a merely ephemeral interest. Yet in searching for the 
true point of view from which to regard them, it should never 
be forgotten, that they were designed for public delivery on 
particular occasions ; and such rhetorical efforts must be prin- 
cipally judged by their adaptation to gain their particular end, 
of interesting the audience for which they were designed. The 
philosophical coolness of a mind fearful of being misappre- 
hended, and timidly careful to balance every general expres- 
sion, and limit every broad assertion, would, in such cases, only 
weary the audience, and check the glow of the speaker. The 
man who will say every thing, draw out his ideas to the utmost, 
and limit them with the nicest precision, leaving nothing for 
the feelings of others to divine, or for their understandings to 
qualify, may make an accurate and voluble, though tedious 
writer, but will never succeed in attempts to sway the minds 
of a large assembly. If, therefore, in the orations of Mr. Eve- 
rett, we find positions directly maintained, which require some 
limitations, we should only ask, whether the general spirit and 
| tendency of the observations are just; and if in his highest 
; efforts every thought coincides with the great principles of | 
r liberty and morals, we ought not object, even though in the 
? application of those principles to historical subjects, he has no 


time to enumerate all the exceptions that might be made. It 
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was his hearers who formed the proper and competent tribunal 
to decide on the merits of these performances as popular ad- 
dresses, and we feel entirely disposed to acquiesce in all the 
applause which they are reported to have bestowed. 

Our custom of occasionally assembling to be quickened in 
the love of our country and our institutions, by public addresses 
from men whose gifts and acquirements entitle them to atten- 
tion, is rapidly forming a feature in our national character, and 
is without any exact parallel in history. Funeral orations were, 
indeed, not unfrequent among the ancients, but on their great 
anniversaries the voice of the priest, not the orator, was heard, 
and the smoke of numerous victims arose from the altars of su- 
perstition. No addresses were made to intelligence and the 
high sentiments of the heart. If in Rome panegyrics on the 
living became frequent, they contained little but words of adu- 
lation, addressed to the declining majesty of the empire. 
These have nothing in common with the free and eloquent 
bursts of popular feeling, which occasionally makes itself heard 
from the lips of our public men, and which, already beginning 
to form among us a distinct class in literature, and being dignifi- 
ed by the efforts of Webster, Everett, and if there are any other 
whose names deserve to be mentioned with these, has raised 
the standard of political opinion, strengthened our affection 
for our country, illustrated the virtues, the exertions, the hard- 
ships and success of our ancestors, and at the same time ele- 
vated the literary character of the nation. 

It is too late to enter into an analysis of the orations of Mr. 
Everett. They have already found their way to the remotest 
parts of the union. Nor will we trouble others with recount- 
ing our favourite passages, believing that others can be as strong- 
ly moved by fine writing as ourselves, and need no assistance 
of ours to discover beauties. One mind pervades all the three : 
a mind strong enough to be independent—of profound feeling, 
so that it can forget itself in contemplating the glory of the 
country—disciplined by a careful study of ancient and modern 
literature, history and institutions ;—and yet not the less Ameri- 
ean for being familiar with other nations, nor the less original 
for being acquainted with the thoughts of other men. 

In the oration delivered at Concord, Mr. Everett has related, 
in an animated style, the events which preceded the march 
of the British from Boston, the almost providential manner in 
which information was given of their approach, when by 
means of a lantern kindled as a preconcerted signal “ the news 
of their coming, travelled with the rapidity of hght through 
the country.”’ the manner in which they shed the blood of the 
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unresisting, in the wantonness of cruelty, the brave resistance 
which they encountered, and the final sufferings and defeat 
which they were doomed to sustain. It was the people which 
the-cry of liberty, on that day, called into action. The yeo- 
manry of the country declared war in their own right, for the 
defence of their firesides and their principles. ‘ The people 
always conquer. ‘l’hey always must conquer. Armies may 
be defeated ; kings may be overthrown, and new dynasties im- 
posed by foreign arms on an ignorant and slavish race, that care 
not in what language the covenant of their subjection runs, 
nor in whose name the deed of their barter and sale is made 
out. But the people never invade, and when they rise against 
the invader, are never subdued. If they are driven from the 
plains, they fly to the mountains. Steep rocks and everlast- 
ing hills are their castles ; the tangled, pathless thicket their 
palisado, and nature, God is their ally.”"* We doubt whether 
the annals of the world present an instance, where a free peo- 
ple of real integrity has fallen before a despot. Nations, which 
had become corrupt, have been forced to yield. The pre- 
cious blood of many an individual has been shed on the scaf- 
fold, and many have been martyrs to the cause of liberty in the 
field ; like Warren, who was the morning star beaming through 
clouds, yet lost before the approach of day; or like Riego, the 
star of evening, whose fall was followed by night and gloom. 
But while some have been sacrificed in the struggle for liberty, 
and some noble men, who were in advance of their age and 
nation, have been suffered to perish, Providence has never 
doomed a virtuous nation to martyrdom for liberty. The 
mind, when moved by enthusiasm, receives an almost irresisti- 
ble impulse, and a consciousness of power ; and when not one 
mind, but the minds of a whole community are thus agitated, 
their combined energy is productive of incalculable effects. 

If the orator, in his address at Concord, has excited a new 
interest in past events by his eloquent style of narration, and 
the curious anecdotes which he has collected, in the address 
pronounced at Plymouth he awakened the sentiments of ad- 
miring gratitude for our ancestors. His topics here seem 
drawn directly from the human affections; and a filial senti- 
ment of regard for the Pilgrims pervades the whole. He car- 
ries us with him, whether he goes back to the period when our 
fathers were struggling for their very being, or looking into fu- 
turity, calls up a “gorgeous vision’? of our coming greatness, 
or speculates on such subjects in philosophy and history as are 
naturally suggested by the occasion for which he wrote. What 








* Concord Oration, p. 44. 
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a contrast have we here between the display of learning in 
our ‘own country, and in the lands most famous for eru- 
dition! Here the fruits of careful observation, long study, and 
mature thought, are presented to the public in a popular ad- 
dress; while there the discoveries and reflection of scholars 
are concealed in a learned idiom, or communicated in a lan- 
guage intelligible only to the professed student. 

We return with partial fondness to the oration, pronounced 
at Cambridge ; and as a fourth edition of it has been demand- 
ed within a year of its publication, we may justify our admira- 
tion by an appeal to the public voice. We are equally pleased 
with the spirit in which it is conceived, the style in which it is 
executed, and the opinions which it maintains. It glows with 
patriotism and a love of letters; there reigns in it a mind ele- 
vated by the direct contemplation of the works of great men, 
and called into exercise by a love of glory, and a desire to do 
service to the cause of truth and science. ‘The style of the 
orator is finished and engaging ; in his descriptions, he permits 
his diction to become exuberant and splendid ; while in his ap- 
= to the feelings, (who does not remember the address to 

a Fayette ?) he trusts to the force of truth, and the simplicity 
of natural expressions. 

The principles which Mr. Everett maintains, are such as we 
may delight to adopt. He believes that liberty is the best 
nurse of intelligence, and affords the strongest inducements to 
intellectual exertions of all kinds. The best reward of a great 
writer, next to the consciousness of having advanced the in- 
terests of truth, is glory, the esteem of good men, the sense of 
being received into the number of those whom mankind agree 
to venerate and consult for instruction. He, who wishes to be 
introduced into the inner temple of glory, must so raise his 
own conceptions of greatness, that his most difficult task will 
be to please himself; and then he must have that security and 
personal independence, which may permit him to express him- 
self without reserve, and without disguise. He must possess a 
firm will, and be capable of presenting clearly to his own mind 
the great principles of truth, and also of giving them utterance 
with force and animation. It is the intellect which is employ- 
ed, and it is his higher nature which claimsthe reward. And 
what honour can be put in comparison with the general ap- 
plause of a free and intelligent people ? The promise of wealth, 
and the hope of patronage, never yet inspired the poet, or taught 
the philosopher to reason. The sweetest tones have been called 
forth, the truest expressions of passion have been heard in a 
land of liberty. We may permit a great poet to speak in be- 
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half of himself and his rivals; he introduces the muses ex- 
claiming, however malice, or ignorance, or vileness may con- 
ceal it, 


y La vera madre nostra 6 libertade.” 


Every thing in our country is of favourable promise for letters. 
An active and thrifty people is rapidly collecting the means of 
executing any vast designs ; and those who are proud of intel- 
lectual exertions, cannot but feel the same general impulse 
imparted by the public prosperity. Our history is full of the 
noblest models of every human virtue; nature has crowded 
her marvels within our territory ; waterfalls, compared with 
which the boasted cascade of Terni is but a plaything; rivers, 
encompassing almost a hemisphere in their course ; cities, at the 
mouth of streams busy with the commerce of the world ; towns, 
springing up in the wilderness as by the voice of enchantment ; 
and every where the hum of successful enterprise ; personal 
security and independence, and the spirit of liberty pervading 
all things, blessing and cheering every exertion, and fostering 
the love of action. And are men of letters the class in socie- 
ty who are to remain dead to all this? Have they no pride in 
their country, and no sympathy with their fellow citizens ? 
No: the love of intelligence is a kindred sentiment with the 
love of liberty, and none can feel more earnestly excited to 
zeal in their vocation by the happy circumstances surrounding 
us, than men of letters and science. Nor is the public indiffer- 
ent to the efforts of our scholars. Every literary talent is sure 
of being cherished by general favour, and in no instance re- 
mains unacknowledged or unrewarded. Every new author of 
any merit, is greeted as he enters on the literary career, and a 
full measure of praise and good will is bestowed upon his efforts. 
It is remembered, what passionate curiosity was excited a few 
years ago to witness a horse-race, which seemed to interest 
men on either side of the Potomac, and divide them for a 
season, at least, into parties. But the horses which were then 
run against each other, were among the fleetest of their kind, 
and the race itself almost without a parallel for its speed. Let 
but a native poet rise up among us, and write what shail be 
the best of its Lind, and see how such a poem will be received, 
There will not be a village from one end of the union to the 
other, but will ring with the writer’s name. While a centu 

was needed, under a despotic government, for Milton to gain 
the glory due to his inventions, the fame and productions of 
such a poet would spread among us with all the speed of our 
most rapid means of communication; and the newspapers in 
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every place would repeat the good report, till it should be 
known to every American in the land. Let us hear no more, 
that our republic holds out no inducement for the exertion of 
literary talent. It offers fair opportunity, and the reward, in- 
calculable in its value, of the praise and good will of the 
people. : 
It is the nature of free governments to give a political ten- 
dency to the exertions of intellect. While this supports de- 
mocratic institutions in their integrity, and fills the road to pub- 
lic honour with aspirants of commanding minds, it sometimes 
returus to the literary treasures of a country more than it wins 
from them. The original tendencies of men’s minds, not less 
than their acquired habits, are essentially different. ‘There 
is an amiable class of men, who are Jed by their natural pre- 
dilections to prefer contemplative pursuits. They mix in the 
busy world, not to take part in its transactions, ner to join in 
scrambling for common distinctions, but to watch the passions 
and principles by which the world is moved, to gain by obser- 
vation the power of delineating the outlines of moral charac- 
ter, and of describing the exercise of the affections. It is their 
delight and occupation to woo the muses. Whether in the 
country or amidst men, in active scenes or among groves and 
brooks, they listen to the voice of their celestial visitant, the 
harmony of better hopes, and unearthly aspirations. The 
promise of gain can never teach them thrift, nor the prospect 
of success encourage them to engage in political emulation ; 
for to them, neither public distinction, nor the accumulation 
of wealth, is the leading object of life. Their minds, not 
framed for submitting to the forms and details of business, or 
encountering the clash of arguments and passions, were de- 
signed by nature to remain aloof from the public arena, and to 
bless mankind by increasing the sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. But others who are conscious of sufficient strength to 
uphold them in the collision of mind with mind, are urged no 
less by anecessity existing within themselves to enter the career 
of action, to do good and great things, not to admire virtue in 
studious tranquillity, but to imitate the generous deeds of others. 
The highest honours belong to those men, who have united 
active talents to the power of fine writing—who have joined 
contemplative ability to practical skill. The air of Parnassus, 
when once inhaled, may become the vital principle, so that 
they who have breathed it can live on no other; but many 
departments of literature can be best pursued by men who 
have mixed with the world on even terms, and filled stations 
of active responsibility. The lessons which teach the wisest 
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conduct of life, come with best effect from those who have 

passed through its busy scenes ; and the revolutions of empires 

should be related, not by men who have lived all their days 

among books, but by those who, having long been engaged in 

the public service, at length retire to contemplate the pictures 
of history and describe its events. How many books have we, to 
teach morality to the risinggeneration. And yet, are these profes- 
sed treatises on virtue, equa! in their effects to the short, eloquent, 
and unexpected moral truths, which, coming from the mouths 
of men experienced in the world, carry conviction directly to 
the mind? Demosthenes lived in the confusion of a turbulent 
democracy, and his orations sparkle with mora! truths, and les- 
sons of pure wisdom applied to the government of life. Al- 
most all the great writers of antiquity, from the fabled Orpheus, 
the ruler of the Thracians, to Boathius, the last philosopher 
of the Romans, were public characters. Who needs to have 
recalled to his mind, Atschylus, Tyrtaeus, Sophocles? or 
above all, the four great lights of ancient history, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, all of whom were 
familiar with public service and with danger? Or among the Ro- 
mans, Cicero, the senator Sallust, Cesar, and the consul Taci- 
tus? If we glance for a moment at the literary men of modern 
Italy, when it first rose from its torpor, we find again Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Boccaccio, and in later days, Machiavelli, and Fili- 
caja, high in place and influence as statesmen. We could 
carry these illustrations much further. We will but recur to 
England. The great guide of modern philosophy is the Chan- 
cellor Bacon; Paradise Lost would probably never have been 
written, had not the genius of its author been elevated and ex- 
panded by taking an active part in the attempt to liberate 
mankind. Why need we allude to Sheridan and Burke; or to 
Byron, who, but for his vices, would have been still more re- 
nowned as a statesman than as a poet? No man, who loves 
fine reasoning, and eloquent expressions of feeling, can wish 
that Burke had remained a man of letters, or weigh for one 
moment, the whole worth of his severe literary efforts against 
his single speech for conciliation with America, or his justifica- 
tory “ Letter to a noble Lord.” 

We infer from these facts, that literature will not suffer, even 
though men’s minds should be strongly interested in politics. 
A new and allimportant subject of thought, unknown to despo- 
tic governments, the science of civil polity, is presented to the 
understanding ; men learn to grow warm with true philanthro- 
py; the voluntary contributions of our towns and villages to 
send a knowledge of the gospel to the furthest isles, prove the 
affections to have become exalted and enlarged ; and knowledge, 
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and religion, and liberty, are considered in their influences on 
society, and their tendency to improve the whole family of man. 
The power of genius still continues to preserve the best 
thoughts and hopes of one age, for the use of coming genera- 
tions. The general spirit of free inquiry and action calls into 
. notice and ripens minds, which might otherwise have lain dor- 
mant. 

We will venture to draw one ether inference from the re- 
flections into which we have been led. Our statesmen owe to 
their country something more than theircounsels. It is their 
duty not only to guide us by their wisdom, while they are en- 
trusted with power, but, if they can, to embody in language the 
best lessons of their experience, to leave written memorials of 
their genius, to deliver to their contemporaries and to posterity 
instruction of patriotism and national honour. At present, pub- 
lic opinion is one; we are swayed by one pure spirit, (we 
would say the spirit of the age, but that we hope the spirit of 
which we speak may be, not of the age, but eternal,) one gene- 
ral impulse in favour of liberty and virtue. This invisible 
power is of constant agency, though concentrated in no place, 
dwelling in every part of the union, and extending its influence 
throughout the world. How can the general mind be presery- 
ed in this elevation, unless the master spirits of each age diffuse 
their generous conceptions through the public? We will re- 
spect the politician who serves the purposes of the moment with 
fidelity; but deeper gratitude is due to him, who, besides la- 
bouring faithfully for the national prosperity, extends this influ- 
ence beyond limits by committing just thoughts to eloquent 
language. The former serves his country for a short period; 
the latter for ever. The one is as a refreshing shower to the 
parched earth; the other as a living fountain that pours out a 
perennial stream. The former is a cheering light, that sheds a 
useful and valued but transitory brightness, and, being soon 
consumed, leaves no traces of its vanished splendour ; the latter 
kindles a light which never dies, a beacon for all generations, 
which may aspire after liberty and glory. 

Let us be permitted then to recommend liberal pursuits to 
any who aspire to serve their country. It will confera new and 
a high claim to honour, if they add the science of the scholar to 
the clear judgment of the statesman, the earnestness of enthusi- 
asm to the keen eye acquired in the world. There is no more 
admirable sight than to behold good actions united to good words ; 
itis a shame for a man to me a morality which he refuses to 
practice ; and while the independence of genius would spurn the 
vain honours conferred by royal patronage, stars, crosses, titles, 
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garters, or a diplomatic station of doubtful morality, every mam 
in a free country owes his best services to the state, and may 
feel honoured on being called to public employments by the 
will of an intelligent people. Among us, the good example has 
already been given. Many ofthe names which are mentioned 
with most esteem in our literature, are those of men who were 
distinguished in public life. No one has written better advice 
for the nation than the nation’s father, our own beloved Wash- 
ington ; and Franklin, and Jefferson, and Marshall, and Hamilton, 
and Ames, and Wirt, and Webster, and Clinton, and the elder 
and the younger Adams, have not only achieved and defended 
and administered our constitution, but have explained the prin- 
ciples of government and the operation of laws, committed to 
writing our history and the lives of our illustrious men, and 
inculcated lessons of practical prudence and love of whatever 
is exalted in human nature. 

We cannot but rejoice that Mr. Everett has been given to 
the national councils. These orations are a proof, that he will 
bring to them extensive knowledge, a superiority over local 
prejudices, and a spirit determined to serve his whole country. 
But when we read his productions, and are willingly detained 
by his pure language and varied eloquence, we must add that 
he cannot be spared from its literature, and it may be claim- 
ed of him asa duty still to repel the attacks of foreign jealousy, 
and to add to our literary monument productions of lasting va- 
lue. ‘These orations are but the first fruits of a mind which has 
yet before itselfa long course of improvement and exertion. 


Art. XXIX.—The Novice, or the Man of Integrity. From the 
French of L. B. Picarp, author of the Gil Blas of the Revo- 
lution, &c. &c.—New-Y ork, Geo. & Chas. Carvill. 1825. 


Mons. Picarp has acquired a considerable degree of popu- 
larity in Paris, by his Gil Blas of the Revolution and his other 
novels, of which the one before us has been translated for the 
amusement of the English pres and the translation is now re- 
printed in this country. It is not often that the expedients 
usually employed by novelists to fasten the attention and re- 
lieve the weariness of the reader are so entirely neglected as in 
the present work. Few productions of the kind afford so little 
exercise for the imagination, or contain so few appeals to the 
deeper and stronger passions. There are no attempts to thrill 


us with horror or to melt us with pity; no “moving accidents 
Vou. I. 44 | 
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by flood and field ;’? the plot is not made to turn upon any great 
political or physical calamities. There are no characters with 
sublimated passions and heated imaginations—there is nothing 
extravagantly heroic, nothing wild, nor sentimental, nor poeti- 
cal. The author introduces no celebrated historical person- 
ages, nor manners of another age—those materials of which so 
many brilliant fictions have been forged in our day for the admi- 
ration of the world. Not only has he declined the task of fil- 
ling up the hard and severe outlines which history and tradi- 
tion have left us of these originals, with a fresh and vigorous 
but imaginary colouring, ingeniously contrived to harmonize 
with the true ; but the fact is, that he has not even given us any 
elaborate exhibition whatever of any striking peculiarities of 
character, either individual or national. -There is an almost 
entire absence of all description of visible objects—there are 
no places presented us, which, after a time, become to us like 
familiar haunts—there is no painting of costume nor bringing 
out of singularities of manner—there are no personages whose 
peculiar appearance the mind figures to itself, giving them fea- 
tures and voices with which we become acquainted—no inci- 
dents are related with that graphic fidelity which might almost 
make us believe them passing before oureyes. Neither is this 
a book of humour and drollery—the characters are neither 
placed in ludicrous situations, nor made to utter any thing par- 
ticularly smart or particularly laughable. ‘The world in which 
its hero moves is the dim every day world about us; the scene 
is laid in modern France, but it is not France seen in those pic- 
turesque lights in which it would present itself to a stranger. 
What then, it may be asked, is the charm which detains us in 
the perusal of these volumes, for there certainly is one which 
keeps us reading, contentedly and broad awake, to the end, in 
spite of the absence of the ordinary attractions of fictitious 
narrative. It lies in the good sense and the close and shrewd 
observation of human life shown in the work, in the pleasant 
vein of satire upon the follies and false maxims of the world 
running through it, in the natural and lively manner in which 
an ingeniously contrived succession of incidents is related, and, 
if those who abhor a moral in a work of fiction will forgive us 
the heresy, inthe beauty and soundness of the lesson it incul- 
cates. 

It is obvious that sucha work, however excellent in its kind, 
must be the very antipodes of those novels which have within a 
few years obtained such universal applause. It will therefore 
probably find many admirers among those who paya forced 
and reluctant homage to the great and prolific genius which has 
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produced the Waverly novels. It is no slander against the 
powers of that author, to say that a great deal of the praise be- 
stowed upon his works is merely the echo of those voices which 
give the lead to public opinion in matters of taste. In a pack 
of hounds, it is not to be supposed that every one who barks 
perceives the scent of the game, neither is it to be taken for 
granted that every man who opens his mouth in praise of a mas- 
ter-piece in literature, has therefore a genuine relish of its ex- 
cellencies. ‘That this should be true of the works of this au- 
thor, to a greater extent than in almost any other case, is but 
the natural consequence of his sudden and unprecedented 
popularity. We have known those who thought some of his 
earlier productions but poor things at best, until they were set 
right by those whose opinions upon such subjects they felt them- 
selves bound to adopt. ‘There is still a lurking disposition 
among a considerable portion of the literary public to escape 
from the thraldom in which they are held. This is manifested 
by the criticisms which have been passed upon these delightful 
fictions,—criticisms in which each successive work, (except the 
last, which has burst upon the public with an overawing splen- 
dour) has been regularly pronounced inferior to the one which 
preceded it. This does not seem like the expression of an 
earnest and hearty admiration ; it looks rather hke an artifice 
to loosen gradually the chain that cannot be broken at once, 
until at last a complete emancipation shall be effected from the 
slavery of being obliged to admire at all. For ourselves, we 
are of opinion that it is too much to require that all sorts of 
people should be pleased with the same novel, and think that a 
great latitude of choice should be allowed, where so ample a 
provision is made for every variety of taste. ‘To those whose 
plainer palate does not relish the banquets prepared by the wi- 
zard of the North, but who notwithstanding suppose themselves 
under a necessity of suppressing their wry faces, and swallow- 
ing the viands with an appearance of greediness and delight, we 
cannot do a better service than to recommend the simple re- 
pasts of M. Picard. The book before us is one which they 
may read with genuine pleasure, and praise without affectation. 
George Dercy, the hero of the story, is a young man, whose 
simplicity and scrupulous honesty, notwithstanding the posses- 
sion of good parts and great diligence, had procured for him at 
school the nick name of * Mais or Simpleton ; a respectful ap- 





* This word is rendered Novice in the title page of this translation—a 
term which does not fully express the meaning of the original. 
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pellation which he coutinues to deserve, and to receive on the 
same account, to the end of his adventures. On leaving the 
school at Orleans, he goes to Paris to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A disclosure of the unworthy arts too frequently resorted 
to by gentlemen of the faculty, made to him by a physician of 
some eminence who very kindly undertakes to initiate him in- 
to the secrets of medical practice, gives him a disgust of that 
profession, and he betakes himself to the study of the law. The 
chicaneries of the law, drive him to learn the mysteriesof trade, 
and an insight into the frauds of trade, makes him think of enter. 
ing the army. He converses with an officer, who talks of his 
gains by pillages and contributions, of the satisfaction he feels at 
the news ofa declaration of war, of the hope of succeeding to the 
place of his comrades who might fall in the contest, of good wine, 
and of pretty girls, till George’s martial ardour is extinguish- 
ed. He returns to his native town, resolved to cultivate his 
farm as his father had done before him. His relations, consist- 
ing of M. St. Firmin a physician and his wife, M. Dupre his 
cousin an attorney, and M. La Moriniére another cousin, who 
held a situation in the Sous Prefecture, and whose wife is a shop- 
keeper, assemble to hear the story of his adventures in Paris. 


“His repeated changes of situation were not exactly approved of by 
George’s friends, who now, in addition to the former epithets of simpleton 
and novice, added those of a dissatisfied weathercock fellow who would 
never settle in life. ‘He isachap,’ said they, ‘who will never get on in 
the world.’ It was still worse when, in the simplicity of his heart, our hero 
explained to them, without reserve, his motives for quitting sosoon all 


the various professions to which he had successively applied himself. © 


Each thought himself personally reflected upon. 

‘Do you mean to insinuate any thing against me ?’ inquired his cou- 
sin, the man of law,‘ when you consider all attorneys as knaves ?” 

‘Or do you imagine,’ asked the doctor, ‘that ~ll medical men are 
quacks destitute of humanity ?’ 

‘I know not,’ observed La Moriniére, ‘ what the tradespeople of Pa- 
ris may be; but I can assure you that my wife isas conscientious a shop- 
keeper, as she is a clever one.’ 

Perceiving the blunder he had committed, and the offence he had given, 
George began to apologize, saying, 

‘True, there are undoubtedly honest people in all callings, andI be- 
lieve you to be of the number.’ 

On this they set about justifying those very transactions that had ap- 
peared to our novice to be so very questionable. 

The doctor maintained that a certain degree of quackery was necessa- 
ry for a physician. 

‘And why should I spare my clients?’ said the attorney, with a laugh 
half satirical and half candid : ‘ can I be found fault with, if Iam no worse 
than others? So much the worse for those who go to law: I pity them ; 
but I must live by them ; it is my business.’ 

The eonscientious lady who kept shop was of opinion that good bar- 
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gains were not to be neglected, and that the most was to be made ofa 
customer who knew not how to deal. 


‘That is it,’ said the doctor; ‘ in addition to the particular knowledge 
requisite for any profession, it is necessary to have a certain tact and ad- 
dress, to understand the mystery of one’s trade, and to know how to turn 
our knowledge to account.”—pp. 30, $1. 


George, however, meets with a very different reception from 
his mother, who is happy that her son has returned an honest 
man. He soon has ample occasion for the display of this trait 
in his character. He refuses to be guilty of a fraud upon the 
collection of the land tax, by means of a legal evasion which 
every body else practises without scruple,—-for which his rela- 
tions call him a blockhead ; he declines the hand of an antiquated 
virgin, greatly his senior, but very rich and very tender, and 
falls in love with a pretty girl without a penny, a temporary 
resident in the village with her father—for which all the world 
call him a blockhead ; he is importuned by his damsel to com- 
mit a dishonest action for the sake of securing to her a consi- 
derable marriage portion, a proposal which he rejects with indig- 
nation and renounces her love,—for which the young lady’s 
friends call him a blockhead ; and George, having learned soon 
after that the nymph and her father had decamped, and that 
he had narrowly escaped being matched with a young lady of a 
very doubtful character, is ready to call himself a blockhead. 
After a variety of adventures, in none of which does he retrieve 
his character for worldly wisdom, he has the misfortune to lose 
his mother, a loss for which he manifests greater affliction than 
either his relations or the world think necessary. Having no 
longer any ties to attach him to his country, he resolves to tra- 
vel, and departs with a venture of merchandise for the United 
States. At the end of three years he returns, and finds his rela- 
tions settled in Paris. Instead of telling them of the splendid 
fortune he has made, he talks of the imposing political spectacle 
presented by the United States ; and when he is asked what had 
become of his venture, he informs them that he had been eased 
of part of it by a cheat, and had given the remainder toa wor- 
thy man in distress. He is again reproached by his benevolent 
relations with his folly and ignorance of the world, and informed 
that they can neither afford him shelter nor assistance. The 
rudeness of this reception is suddenly changed into excessive 
kindness on accidentally learning, in the course of this ve 
friendly interview, that while travelling in America, Dercy had 
contracted an intimacy with Count Dharville, a gay and dissipa- 
ted butgenerous and warm hearted young man, the son of Marquis 
Dharville, a nobleman who possessed a powerful interest at 
court. Georgeis so delighted with the returning cordiality of 
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his relations, that he does not once reflect on its motive, and 
undertakes to employ his credit with his noble friend to pro- 
cure them certain profitable places under government. Some 
very pleasant and lively scenes arise out of the attempts of 
George to serve his relations which, being made with his usual 
simplicity and probity, are not very successful and again sub- 
ject him to their reproaches—Dharville, however, obtains for 
George a place in the private cabinet of the Duke of 
minister of state. Here he applies himself faithiully to his du- 
ties, and though he sometimes disobliges the duke by his steady 
integrity, is yet retained in office. About this time a relation 
dies ; Dercy becomes master of a million francs; the Duke 
offers him an important political advancement on condition that 
he will attach himself tohis party; he declines the offer, and pre- 
fers to retain the humbie post of private secretary to the Duke. 
His relations, who had been enriched equally with himself, now 
press him to marry, and propose a Mademoiselle Dubrocard, 
the daughter ofa wealthy receiver-general, whom they represent 
as exceedingly beautiful, amiable and accomplished, and to 
whom George very dutifully agrees to pay his addresses. In- 
the mean time, he meets with one Dauvert, an old schoolfellow, 
aman of an entirely different character from himself, cunning, 
intriguing and false from his very cradle, who contrives to possess 
himself of his project of obtaining the handof Mademoiselle Du- 
brocard, and to borrow a hundred louis of him. With the aid 
of this money, he equips himself in such a manner as to eclipse 
Dercy in the “yes of the young lady, and being introduced by 
Dercy to the Duke, contrives to supplant him in the office he 
holds. He thus communicates the news of his success to 


Dercy. 





‘My worthy, excellent fellow, how unfortunate you are!’ said he, 
squeezing his hand, while the tears started to his eyes, for there are some 
people who have themalways atcommand. While George, not recover- 
ed from his first surprise, was waiting in silence for an explanation of 
this singular address, ‘ How IT pity you, how [ am concerned for you,’ con- 
tinued Dauvert, aftera pause. ‘ Yet I thought it was better that I my- 
self—I indeed conceive it to be my duty, though a most painful one. 
Whatever construction the world and malicious people may put upon it, 
I have thought that the news would be less distressing to you if communi- 
cated by a friend—a friend, my good Dercy, whose sincerity you cannot 
for an instant doubt ; one, too, who wishes to explain to you his conduct— 
a conduct inspired by honour—and who hopes that he shall be able to of- 
fer you some consolation, some reparation, some atonement.’ 

‘And what, if you please, is really the matter ?’ cried George, quite 
out of patience, at this awful, and apparently never-to-be-ended proem. 

‘Ah!’ replied Dauvert, still as if wishing to gain time, and inter- 
rupting himself every minute by his parentheses, ‘Ah! why has your dis- 
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position, so generous, so noble, induced you to act with such a stern kind 
of inflexibility—dare I say with such imprudent sincerity ? or rather by 
what fatality has it happened that, possessing as we do the same princi- 
ples of morality, you have not had, or at least have not appeared to have, 
the same political sentiments? But this is not the time to make you the 
slightest reproach. No! itis not now when my dedr friend is suffering 
from his imprudence thatI will allow myseif—’ 

‘But I absolutely do not understand you, Dauvert. What has happen- 
ed that you are so full of concern for me ?’ 

‘I should be very insincere towards you, my worthy George, did I not 
own that the minister is offeuded at the part you have chosen to act dur- 
ing the election. However, inspite of his anger, he has still a great re- 
gard for you—he esteems you very highly, very highly indeed. And I 
am certain that had he been left to himself he would never have thought 
of showing the least resentment; but he has been compelled to act as he 
does. A hintina very powerful quarter—Ah! you understand.’ 

‘Perfectly,’ returned Dercy, with a smile. ‘He dismisses me from 
my office.’ 

‘Here is his letter,’ said Dauvert, taking it out of his pocket, and then 
proceeding in a more composed tone of voice. ‘Itis full of expressions 
that reflect honour upon you, yet it is not the less afflicting tome. The 
duke did not wish that it should be sent to you by an ordinary messenger. 
I therefore offered to be the bearer of it, for | thought that I could com- 
municate the tidings to you in a more cautious, more delicate manner ; 
and thus lighten the blow as muchas possible. Nor have l had any dif- 
ficulty in persuading the worthy duke to accompany this official despatch 
by a private note expressive of his regrets ;—you will find it within the 
envelope.’ 

‘Oh!’ said George, having opened the packet, and read both the pa- 
pers ; and with the same smile as before; ‘the wound is not so very se- 
vere after all. Do you know who it is thatis to succeed me ?” 

‘Itis this,’ replied Dauvert, ‘ precisely this circumstance that enables 
me to offer you some consolation and hopes for the future. The duke 
must soon perceive how unjustly he has acted. I shall be there to take 
care that not only he himself shall have his eyes opened with regard to 
you ; but likewise that he afterwards undeceives those high personages 
who have exercised such a fatal influence over him. Yes, he has forced 
me—absolutely forced me, I say, to accept the situation you have hither- 
toheld. At first 1 refused, and with a firmness and determination that 
struck even the duke himself. But he has insisted ; would take no de- 
nial ; and therefore looking boldly at all the consequences of the affair, 
and braving all the malicious things that may be insinuated against me, 
well assured that you, my good George, would not hesitate for an instant 
to do justice to my motives, and judging also that it would be to your in- 
terest to let the storm blow over alittle, and then to bring you safe into 
harbour, I have overcome my repugnance—’ 

‘And accepted my place ?” 

* Yes, but in order to keep it for you.’ 

‘"Tis very generous on vour part; but keep it for yourself. The duke 
has only anticipated my wishes. I began to despair of being serviceable 
in this employment which my friends urged me te accept; and already 

thought of giving it up, in order to carry into execution a scheme that I 
have always had, and which my fortune now allows me to indulge in— 
that of retiring altogether from business, and looking after my estates.’ 
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‘Indeed!’ cried Dauvert, affecting to be greatly astonished, though 
really not in the least surprised at such a resolution on the part of Dercy. 
‘Well, this firmness, | may even say this fortitude, with which you sup- 
port the loss of your situation, induces me to communicate to you at once 
another piece of intelligence that will probably not pain you so much ; or, 
after what I have witnessed, will, perhaps, be perfectly indifferent to 
you.’ 

‘And what is it then !’ 

‘This M. Dubrocard—he is a very excellent, worthy man, but very 
ch angeable in his opinions, and very obstinate in whatever opinion he 
holds at the moment, like the generality of weak-minded persons ; as for 
myself, after I became connected with the duke, 1 thought I perceived 
that the intentions of the ministry were really good; and my political 
principles do not now exactly accord with your own: yet I do not blame 
you at all because you think differently from myself—but it is not the 
same with Dubrocard. What has happened atthe election has set him 
against you. He kas informed me of his resentment towards you, which 
I have vainly endeavoured to calm, and am quite concerned at not hav- 
ing been able to succeed.’ 


‘Oh! pray Go not concern yourself at all about it,’ replied George: 
‘It is very natural that, in consequence of his new opinions, M. Dubro- 
card—whom, by the bye, | regarded extremely—has taken some offence ; 
but [ excuse him with all my heart.’ 


‘But this is not all,’ continued Dauvert; ‘ you were introduced to 
the receiver-general as a young man who would be a very desirable 
match for his daughter; but an accident—the merest accident in the 
world you know—first brought me acquainted with the family. Now I 
perceive—at least so I fancy—that the young and charming Alphonsine 
has made no impression upon you; and it was indeed very natural, that 
as you seemed to take no pains to render yourself agreeable to her, but al- 
ways preserved an inflexible silence both to herself and her friends, you 
made as littleimpression upon her. It was then that I—who would ne- 
ver have acted with so little delicacy as to do aught that might appear like 
supplanting a friend, being quite convinced in my own mind that you had 
not the least inclination for a marriage with her—what shall I own?— 
yes, I listened to the inclination of my heart—I no longer attempted to do 
any violence to my affections. Do not imagine that it is her fortune that 
attracts me; but I believe in truth thatthere is some sympathy between 
us.” 

‘ I believe so too.’ 

‘I then, as I was going to say, permitted myself to lay, both before the 
young lady and her parents, my honourable intentions—my passion, as 
profound as it is sincere. I have every reason to hope that my offers will 
be accepted ; but my happiness must not be purchased at the price ofa 
single regret to my friend.’ 

‘Nor will it: it will not cost me a single sigh.’ 

‘What then! really! you would not be offended with me, even if I 
should marry her ?’ 

‘Oh! good Heavens! by no means.’ 

‘Ah! what an incomparable friend you are! and how it cuts me tothe 
soul to be the bearer of such good news, when you behave so generous- 
ly "—Vol, 2, pp. 47—53. 
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Dercy bears the loss of Mademoiselle Dubrocard the more 
hilosophically, having in the mean time fallen in love with 
Victorine Lorsay, an orphan niece of Madame Dubrocard, a 
lovely, but somewhat whimsical creature, whom her aunt had 
allowed a shelter under her roof, and treats with some harsh- 
ness, and great parade of charity. He makes his suit to 
Victorine, and is rejected—not, as he soon afterwards learns 
from her own mouth, because she cannot return his affection, 
but because he is rich, and she has nothing. ‘The embarrass- 
ments of Dercy now thickenupon him. He, for once, consents 
toafraud. Dharville, with his knowledge, lodges in the hands 
of Mons. Dubrocard, the guardian of Victorine, a sum of mo- 
ney, which he falsely pretends was sent her by the captain of 
a privateer, to whom her father had lent it just before his de- 
cease, and who had not since been heard of. At their very 
next interview, Dercy reveals the stratagem of Dharville ; 
Victorine, offended at the trick attempted to be put upon her, 
indignantly dismisses him from her presence, and the next da 
the money is returned. In the mean time, the Duke de * * * 
dies ; and to the great wrath of his relations, and the utter 
disappointment of Dauvert, who supposed that the arts and 
attentions of himself and his wife had secured a will in their 
favour, it is found that he has bequeathed to Dercy the 
greater part of his large property. Dercy accepts the legacy ; 
the duke’s relations, instigated and aided by Dauvert, bring a 
suit to set aside the will; Dupre, the attorney, petitions for a 
commission of lunacy against him, with a view of being ap- 
pointed his guardian ; the public murmurs; his acquaintances 
avoid him; his character is blackened in the public journals ; and 
Victorine, who had disappeared soon after her last interview 
with Dercy, is no more spared than her lover. At this mo- 
ment there comes out from the press a memoir bearing the sig- 
nature of Francis Leclercq, a young manufacturer, who avows 
himself the illegitimate son of the Duke de * * *, stating that 
the bequest to Dercy was made in trust for him, that this trust 
was communicated in a private letter from the Duke to Dercy, 
and that it had been partly executed by the purchase of an es- 
tate for his benefit. All testamentary dispositions of this nature 
are void by-the French code ; Leclercq loses by his frank- 
ness the provision intended for him ; the Duke’s relations pocket 
it, and quarrel till it is spent; but the character of Dercy is 
vindicated, and all Paris is loud in his praise. Dercy, however, 
disgusted with the fickleness of the world, and weary of being 
cheated by its falsehoods, departs, no one knows whither. He 


had first prentonn generously for Leclercq, paid the debts of 
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his uncle St. Firmin and of his nephew le Morinnieére, and dispo- 
sed of all the rest of his property to charitable purposes, reserving 
only two hundred thousand francs—the very sum he would 
have bestowed upon Victorine. Atthe end of eight years, the 
story finds him married to Victorine, whose scruples he had 
contrived to overcome, living. happily on the borders of Swit- 
zerland, not yet quite cured of his habitual easiness of belief. 


‘*¢ We must confess that our hero still retained much of his former sim- 
plicity of character and single-heartedness ; and it was more particularly 
with regard to the public events of the day that this part of his character 
displayed itself. Whenthe revolutions of Spain, Naples, and Portugal, 
took place, he supposed that the principles on which they were founded 
were recognised by their respective princes: but he grieved ‘or both the 
people and their masters, when the congresses and battles informed him 
that the sovereigns had accepted the constitutions only out of policy. 
He had the simplicity to imagine that, after the victories our arins had 
obtained in Spain, that country would be governed according to the prin- 
ciples of the glorious decree of Andujar; and to suppose that all the Eu- 
ropean powers would take the part of the Greeks against the Turks. 
He once flattered himself for a short time that France was about to enter 
into a negociation with Hayti, and he rejoiced both on account of the 
state andthe families of the old colonists.) When he saw that the En- 
glish had recognised the independence of South America, he regretted 
that France, which had contributed so much towards thatof North Ameri- 
ca, had not set the example. After all, notwithstanding that he had 
more than once been deceived in bis hopes, and notwithstanding what he 
saw actually passing in the two hemispheres, he thought that the attempts 
made to arrest the course of the human race towards ultimate perfection, 
were only temporary; and that the progress of reason and ‘intelligence, 
though slow, were certain ; while the hope which he entertained of the 
general felicity of mankind, rendered his own private happiness still 
sweeter tohim. Persecuted by his fellow-creatures, he had indulged ina 
violent fit of misanthropy ; but, in the bosom of his family, and surrounded 
by neighbours to whose virtues he had contributed by his example, he in- 
dulged in the most exalted philanthropy and benevolence.”—Vol. 2, pp. 
275, 276. 

T'he people who have given our friend Dercy so much trou- 


ble in the course of his adventures, all come, as they ought, 
to a bad end. Such is the abstract of a plot full of incident, 
and of which the fault, if it has any, is, that it is too artificial, 
and dramatic in its structure. One cannot help thinking, 
while reading it, that it would make an excellent plot fora 
comedy. ‘The fewness of the characters, their being kept in 
sight from the beginning to the end, and concerned in almost 
every thing that takes place, the complication of difficulties and 
mischances in which Dercy is involved near the close, and its 
sudden disentanglement by unexpected circumstances, remind 
us more of a story contrived for stage effect, and dramatic con- 
venience, than of the fortunes of real life. We have already 
observed, that this work contains no very striking delineation 
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of individual character and disposition. ‘The author draws 
the genus, rather than the species, and still less the variety. 
Dercy is virtuous and credulous, Dharville rash and generous, 
Victorine, of whom we see little, very good, and full of eleva- 
ted notions of rectitude. The ingredients of which the cha- 
racters of Dercy’s relations, of Dauvert and his wife, and of 
Mons. and Madame Dubrocard, are compounded, are selfish- 
ness, inhumanity and knavery, a little varied, it is true, m 
their proportion. The Duke de * * * is selfish and knavish 
like the rest, but possessed of some humanity, and some little 
consideration for integrity. 

The recital of Dauvert’s gallantries, which we could wish 
had been spared, is nauseous enough; and along with some 
other incidents and allusions in the course of the work, seems 
to indicate a very different state of manners in France, from 
that which prevails in this country. ‘The moral impression 
left by this book is, however, upon the whole, exceedingly 
sound and wholesome. Weare obliged to the author for sati- 
rizing so well the falsehood, the treachery, the heartlessness, 
and the blind greediness of gain and of distinction, that prevail 
in the world, and of connecting them so ingeniously and na- 
turally with the consequences that undoubtedly belong to them. 
Not that we expect that the perusal of such a book will reform 
any body whom these propensities have already enslaved. 
Moral habits are even more difficult to eradicate than physical. 
Of all changes of character, the least to be hoped for is that 
which is to make him, who is accustomed to dissemble and de- 
fraud, true-hearted and sincere. Age, which moderates the 
haste of the passions, which looks timidly at consequences, 
and delights in surrounding its feebleness with the means of 
comfort, brings no diminution of the habit of dishonesty and 
deceit. tis a habit which finds its nourishment in’ its own na- 
ture, and hides itself from detection and expulsion in the dark- 
ness of its own innumerable windings. ‘The solitude and si- 
lence of the desert, where there is no opportunity for its exer- 
cise, are its only cure. It is something, however, to do what 
our author has done,—to encourage the virtuous by demon- 
strating the safety and policy of humanity and honesty, and to 
check the first leanings towards a vicious habit, by showing the 
miseries and misfortunes that wait behind it. ) 

It seems to us, however, that either for the sake of effect, or 
from mistaken views of human nature, M. Picard has shaded 
his picture a little too darkly, and has represented the disposi- 
tions and practices of which we have been speaking, as engtos- 
sing the minds and influencing the conduct of men to a degree 
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not to be met with in actual life. His unprincipled charac- 
ters are too uavariably unprincipled, and too unreserved in 
the expression of their contempt of every thing that resembles 
integrity. Itis not true, as one would be led to suppose from 
the perusal of this book, that mankind, with a few rare excep- 
tions, are utterly destitute of humanity and honesty, and ready 
to avow the low estimation in which they hold these unprofita- 
ble qualities. Kind offices and upright motives are ever of good 
repori in the mouths of men; and the humanity that should 
provide for a superannuated domestic, and the integrity that 
should refuse to defraud the revenue by a legal evasion, would 
not, we think, be misunderstood or ridiculed either in this coun- 
try or in France, even by those who were least inclined to 
imitate the example. ‘The falsest of our race sometimes let 
pass occasions of treachery, the unkindest sometimes perform 
acts of mercy; how much oftener, then, the great mass of 
mankind, in whom good and bad qualities are mingled in every 
variety of proportion? How many good offices do we receive 
daily from those whom we suspect of an unfriendly disposition 
towards us, and how many trusts are faithfully executed by those 
who are reputed unworthy of confidence. ‘The most, perhaps, 
that can be said of such people, is, that you have no security 
for their virtue, no certainty that opportunity and temptation 
will not overcome those who have already found them too 
strong tobe resisted. There is a rational medium between 
believing too well, and too ill of mankind: it is as great a mis- 
take to suppose them all knaves, as to suppose them all fools. 
He who thinks worst of others, generally thinks well enough of 
himself ; but to imagine all virtue concentrated in one’s own 
person, is, to say the least, a proof of quite as much vanity as 
penetration. 

If the author has made those by whom Dercy is surrounded 
too uniformly unprincipled and designing, he has also repre- 
sented Dercy himself as too credulous and too easily duped. 
He is not deficient in good sense and sound judgment on most 
subjects, possesses a prompt capacity for intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and ready talents for business, and takes in certain in- 
stances, most wise and judicious measures to extricate his 
friends from difficult and unpleasant emergencies. That such 
a man should not have at length learned a lesson so often re- 
peated—that he should suffer himself to be deceived again and 
again, by those of whose treachery he had received so many 
proofs—evinces an incapacity for drawing conclusions, and of 
profiting by experience, not ogeet consistent with the mea- 
sure of intellect allowed him. is strong mixture of credulity 
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and simplicity in the character of Dercy, heightens, notwitb- 
standing its improbability, the effect ofthe work. Had he been 
made to possess less understanding, we should respect him less ; 
had he possessed less credulity, he must have met with fewer 
embarrassments, and would attract less sympathy. 

From the multitude of bad translations from French authors, 
executed both in this country and in England, we aretempted 
to suppose that the booksellers entrust this employment to 
those who are thought to be deeply versed in a foreign language, 
because they are ignorant of theirown; on the ground that 
every man is to be deemed a master of one language at least. 
The translator of Le Niais, though not chargeable with that 
tremendous and parricidal mangling of his mother tongue of 
which some others stand guilty, is not sucha translator as the 
work deserves, and has performed his task in a very hasty 
and negligent manner. | 


Art. XXX.—Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men, or 
an Inquiry into the means of preventing the Evils usually in- 


cident to Sedentary and Studious Habits. Boston: Cummings, 
Hilliard & Co. 1825. 


No class of men among us need more often to be reminded, 
that there is a certain blessing of no inconsiderable value, cal- 
led health, which certain habits are pretty sure to destroy, 
and which certain others have a tendency to preserve, than 
those who devote their industry to literary pursuits. One 
would be apt to imagine that those who are so greedy after 
knowledge, would not neglect that, which is so necessary to its 
acquisition, and without whose continuance its acquisition is 
but useless. It might be thought, that the scholar would not 
be unwilling to add to his other learning, an acquaintance with 
the best methods of preserving the health; and that he who 
would feel ashamed not to know, or not to practise other means 
of erudition, would never show himself ignorant or careless of 
this. With his high respect for the intellectual part of his na- 
ture, upon which he is continually heaping gifts and ornaments, 
it might be expected, that he would take care to provide it, if 

ossible, with a sound and safe habitation. We should think 

ittle of the conjugal kindness of that husband, who, satisfied 
with seeing his wife well dressed and well fed, should 
insist upon lodging her in a crazy ruinous garret, ready to fall 
upon her head, there to listen to the voices of the winds, and 
reeeive the visits ofthe storms. It wasa poor conceit of Wal- 
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ler’s, that light was let in upon the soul through the chinks and 
breaches in its battered cottage ;—had he pursued the metaphor 
a little farther, as he would doubtless have done, being one of 
the metaphysical poets, ifhe had liked the conclusion to which it 
must have led him, he would have told of the agues and rheu- 
- matisms, the wastings and weaknesses to which the inhabitant of 
the wretched tenement was exposed. Our literary men, how- 
ever, do not seem to pay much attention to these considerations. 
They do not seem to suppose that the peculiar nature of their 
pursuits requires a peculiar set of habits, and a peculiar regimen. 
The scholar will eat as if he had the task of a day-labourer to 
perform, and then exercise as little as if he had dined at 
the table of an anchorite. He will keep his body for hours 
in a constrained pvsition, and never think of making na- 
ture amends for the violence he is doing her. He will shut 
himself up from the enjoyment of the pure air, and wonder at 
the bodily debility and mental sluggishness which he is doomed 
to experience. He f els the craving of nature for some physi- 
cal excitement, and instead of refreshing himself with exercise 
under the open sky, he will stimulate his jaded nerves with a 
vile narcotic. The former of these practices is perhaps least 
p> Asma x in early life, when nature demands a larger quantity 
of nourishment for the growth and compacture of the body. 
With the age of manhood, however, it brings a train of evils— 
the system, which has then no other way to dispose of the su- 
eaaipaea nourishment, converts it into the materials of disease. 

ope was naturally of an infirm constitution, and according to 
Spence, he weakened the tone of his stomach, by the use of 
unnatural stimulants. At the age of fifty-six, having eaten too 
freely ofa dish of potted lampreys, he was seized with a disor- 
der, and fell a victim to the immoderate indulgence of his ap- 

etite. His contemporary and friend Warburton was wiser. 
n composing his learned and elaborate works, this great scho- 
lar would shut himself up in his chamber for months together, 
constantly occupied in study, and taking scarcely any exercise. 
To prevent the bad consequences of this mode of life, he con- 
fined himself, although of a powerful and athletic frame and a 
strong appetite, to the most rigidand monastic abstinence. In 
this way he preserved his health unbroken, and prolonged his 
life to the ripe age of eighty-one years. There can be little 
doubt, that the state of mental labour, and bodily inactivity to 
which literary men are in some measure obhged, is an unna- 
tural one, and that, therefore, it requires peculiar precautions. 
Emotions, by a law of our nature, are but the'springs of action; 
agitation of mind generally manifests itself by restlessness of 
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body ; and those impulses which lead us te plan and to calcu- | 
late, lead us also to execute. The literary man, in the re- | 
tirement of his closet, disjoins things which were meant to be 
connected as the effect and the cause ; he gives himself up to 
emotions which exhaust themselves without preducing their 
natural fruit of corporeal exertion, and fatigues the mind with 
labours in which the body is not permitted to accompany it. 
It is not our object, however, to lay down dogmas, or to deliver 
precepts, but to examine the book before us. 

In his preface, the author very properly disavows any claim 
to the merit of originality, and contents himself with that of 
having complied a convenient manual for men of letters. 
Most, if not all of the precepts here given, are to be found scatter- 
ed up and down in other authors, and not a few are culled from eS 
Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health, a work which, although 
choice poetry, contains nearly as much truth as some that are 
written in prose. Indeed it is almost impossible that the pre- 
cepts in such a book should be original; if they were, they 
could hardly be just. It is only by experience and observa- 
tion, that their propriety can be tried ; and he must have at- 
tended very little to his own sensations, and have looked with a 
very negligent eye upon the world around him, who cannot 
verify most of the positions laid down in this book, or in any 
other sensible treatise upon the subject. The most that can 
be expected in sucha work, is, that the compiler should collect 
and illustrate the knowledge already gained, and this is done | 
with sufficient cleverness in the one before us. | 

It seems to have been the intention of the author to treat the 
subject in a popular manner, without any affectation or parade # 
of science. The first chapter treats of the manner in which 
the disorders of men of letters are contracted. We agree with 
the writer in the following observations : 


“ We suspect there are few men, if any, in this country, who injure 
themselves by study. A person who has been familiar with the habits 
of our most learned men, and those too who are esteemed the most stu- 
dious and indefatigable, would be astonished at the intense application 
of the scholars of Europe ; and yet the latter are much less liable t6 dis- 
ease than the former. We are constantly exclaiming against the studi- 
ous habits of our men of letters ; yet the truth is, that application is the 
only thing wanting to make them as learned and as eminent as any in the 
transatlantic world ; and proper regimen is the only thing wanting to 
make them as healthy. Nothing contributes more to health than a con- 
stant and an habitual use of the intellectual faculties. ‘The good will of 
the world is too apt to attribute the ills of sedentary men to the intense- 
ness of their thoughts, and to overlook, or neglect, or even encourage those 
habits, in which all their worst maladies originate.”---pp. 3,4. 
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His notions on this subject, which seem to us very sensible 
and rational, are more fully set forth in the following passages. 


“The longer intense thought is continued, the more does the vital ener- 
gy become accumulated in the brain, and deficient in every other part of 
the body ; this is exemplified by the fact familiar to every student, that 
when he has been thinking a long time, his thoughts are more vivid, and 
flow every hour more smoothly and rapidly along ; but when that train is 
ended, a burning heat is felt inthe brain, and extreme languor in every 
other part. ‘This tendency produces, according to other circumstances, 
various kinds of inflammation, tumours, dropsy, hea:'ach, delirium, con- 
vulsions, lethargy or apoplexy. It is from this cause that learned di- 
vines in preaching, and learned professors in delivering their lectures, 
have sometimes expired in their chairs ; and it was thus too that king At- 
talus died, in the assembly of Thebes, whilst he was animating the Beo- 
tians by an harangue, to enter into an alliance with the Romans. Mor- 
gagni mentions a preaching monk who was seized with an apoplexy be- 
fore his congregation ; and a professor at Berne, deeply versed in the 
oriental languages,—a man in the prime of life, but of indefatigable in- 
dustry. sunk into a state of idiocy in consequence.of pressure on his 
brain. Numerous other examples might be mentioned, of the fatal re- 
sults of this determination to the head, which is produced by study, and 
which is favoured by the bending position usually and almost necessarily 
assumed by literary men. 

If then it is found that the exercise of one organ, and the position which 
is required, produces an accumulation of blood in that organ, what depth 
of physiological learning is required toteach us that a change of position, 
and the exercise of other organs, will produce a determination of that fluid 
to them, and thus restore the equilibrium of health. If then our students 
would only study as much as they do, and exercise more, we should not 
be called so often to mingle 1m the sorrows of society for the loss of its 
most beloved and most learned members; and if they would only be 
careful to exercise as much as they study, they might study much more 
than they do, and yet enjoy perfect health. 

When the brain labours constantly, and alone, it robs not only the or- 
gans of locomotion, but of digestion ; and nothing but general exercise 
can restore justice to both. After a luxurious meal, the stomach requires 
so much of the vita! energy, that it can spare but little to other parts of 
the body ; and if it be forcibly abstracted by mental exertion, the food 
lies a heavy. imperfectly digested mass, on an organ with which the sys- 
tem sympathizes more readily than with any other part of the whole ani- 
mal economy. Hence we see why luxurious living is totally inconsistent 
with much reflection. 

Violent exercise immediately after a full meal, retards the process of 
digestion almost as much as intense study.’’---pp. 8---11. 

‘¢ Some hours after a temperate meal, when the stomach is not loaded, the 
mechanical effect, and the invigorating nature of bodily exercise, are re- 
quired to promote the digestive functions ; but after a luxurious banquet, 
more rest and more subsequent exercise are necessary. With a proper 
degree of abstemiousness, this extra time might be devoted to study, and 
thus not only much be gained for application, but all the evils avoided, 
which result from filling the stomach with too great a quantity or variety 
of food. If, then, with this strict regard to temperance, sufficient exer- 
cise be taken daily to restore the equilibrium of the vital energy, great 
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mental exertions may be rendered not only safe and agreeable, but salu- 
tary to the system. But when these rules are not regarded, when a man 
whose pursuits are of a sedentary, profound, and single nature, is satisfied 
with walking to church and back again twice every Sunday, and on the 
intermediate days only to a friend’s house to dine, and home again to 
study, it is most palpably certain that the constant contention thus kept 
up between the organs of digestion and of thought, without that bodily 
exercise, which alone can impart its due to each, must produce a long 
train of painful and dangerous disorders. Thus are the diseases to 
which sedentary men are liable, produced, not so much by study, as by 
the neglect of necessary exercise, and too great indulgence in the plea- 
sures of society.” —pp. 12,13. 


The author next enters upon a consideration of the influ- 
ence of study and meditation upon the animal, and intellec- 
tual faculties, in which he speaks of the dangers that beset li- 
terary habits; and then passes finally to a consideration of the 
precautions which these habits require. He treats successive- 
ly upon the subjects of air, bathing, exercise, regimen, of fe- 
male society which is a very gallant part of the book, and 
lastly of travelling. Under all these heads are to be found 
some useful remarks; and we cheerfully recommend the work 
to the perusal of all those who are too deeply engaged in other 
studies, to pay much attention to this. One word with the 
author on the subject of bathing. He prescribes it to seden- 
tary men once a week in winter, and once a fortnight in sum- 
mer. We would suggest to the author, the propriety of grant- 
ing, in his next edition, a dispensation from the rigour of this 
rule, infavour of such excessively hot seasons as that which 
had just ended, so as to allow us tobathe once in ten days at 
least. At the end of the volume, is a table giving a view of 
the ages attained by some of the most eminent literary persons 
of ancient and modern times. We are of opinion, that the 
value of the work would have beenmuch heightened, and its 
effect upon its readers incalculably increased, had the author 
made a collection of all that is known, or can be learned, of the 
habits of illustrious literary men so far as they relate tothe 
subject of the book, and thus given, what we believe might have, 
been done, a practical demonstration of the truth of many of 
the positions here laid down. ‘This would have added tg’ the 
voice of admonition, the more effectual influence of example ; 
and what may now be slighted as theory, would then be ac- 
knowledged as fact. It is true, that the author has given 
some illustrations of this kind, but his instances are not by any 
means either sufficiently numerous or striking. 

We would not criticise the style of this book, were it a work 
of mere science. Butas it is addressed to literary men, it can- 
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not claim any exemption from the necessity of being judged by 
literary rules. The author is evidently a medical gentleman ; 
and the habit of which the faculty find it so difficult to rid 
themselves, that of using the hard words of their profession, 
gives occasionally an air of stiffness and pedantry to the pages 
of this book. We would recommend to the author, not to talk 
of a “ determination to the head’? without saying of what ; nor 
to deny that ‘‘ the legs”? of the student, “‘ both from inaction, 


and a continued sitting posture, are prevented from cxpand- | 


ing.”’? Above all, an attention to perspicuity is quite impor- 


tant in a work ofthis kind. Witness the following passage: 


“ A glass of pure cold water should be taken early in the morning, and 


another of good wine, and an apple, perhaps, or some such light supper, 
would not be injurious at night.”—p. 64. 


When we first read this passage, we supposed that the writer 
was recommending the habit of taking a good dram, or what 
some Call putting on a backlog early in the morning. As this 
doctrine, however, seemed somewhat at variance with the 
precepts of abstinence laid down in the book, we rubbed our 
eyes, and read it again ; but even then we were unable to make 
any thingelse of it. ‘The meaning of the writer is probably 
quite different. 


Art. XXXI.—La Découverte des Sources du Mississippi et dé 
la Riviére Sanglante. Description du Cours entier du Missis- 
sippi, qui n’était connu que partiellement, et Mune grande 
partie de celui de la Riviere Sanglante, presque entierement 
wnconnue : ainsi gue du Cours entier de ?'Ohio. Apercus 
historiques des Endroits les plus intéressans, qu’on y rencontre. 
Observations Critico-philosophiques, sur les maurs, la reli- 
gion, les superstitions, les costumes, les armes, les chasses, la 
guerre, la paix, le dénombrement, Porigine, dc. &c. de plu- 
steurs Nations Indiennes. Parallele de ces peuples avec ceux 
de Pantiquité, dumoyen age, et dumoderne. Coup d’ail sur les 
compagnies Nord-ouest, et de la Baie d’ Hudson, ainsi que sur 
18 colonie Selkirk. Preuves evidentes, que le Mississippi est la 
premiere riviére du monde. Par J. C. Bertrami, Membre 
de plusieurs Académies. Nouvelle-Orleans: Bens. Levy. 
1824, 


Ir is not a little remarkable, that as far as certainty is con- 
cerned, the fountain-heads of the river Mississippi are to this 
day as little known as the sources of the Nile. An extent of 
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country as large as the state of Massachusetts would scarcely 
embrace the various and widely separate localities which our 
latest maps and best geographies designate as the head-spring 
of the “ Father of the Waters.” As we are not aware that 
there has been published any connected narrative of the suc- 
cessive attempts which have been made to explore the Missis- 
sippi, and as a brief historical sketch of the order of discovery 
along this Ganges of the West cannot but prove acceptable to 
our readers, we shall lay before them, as succinctly as the ~ 
matter will admit, the amount of what is known on this inte- 
resting subject. 

It is now nearly three hundred years since the river Mississippi 
was first seen by any European. : 

The first authentic, or even probable account of a river an- 
swering the description of the river Mississippi, is to be found 
in a Narrative of the Expedition of Fernando de Soto against 
the Indians of Florida, written “by a Portugall gentleman of 
the noble and most loyall citie of Euora,”? in the year 1557, 
and translated into English by the well known Richard Hakluyt, 
prebendary of Westminster.* De Soto, according to Moreri, 
landed on the coast of Florida on the 25th of May, 1539, and 
travelling towards the west, in search of gold and silver, reached 
a river, near the banks of which he died, and into which he 
was thrown, in order to conceal his death from the Indians, 
who had been given to believe that the christians were im- 
mortal. ‘There is every reason to believe that this was a part 
of the Red river not far from its junction with the Mississippi,t 
which De Soto had crossed a short time previous to his death, 
after having traced its course some distance upward and down- 
ward. At least, the following description of the Rio Grande, 
where De Soto and his party crossed it, taken from the (1686) 
translation of the Portuguese historian, answers very well to 
the Mississippi. ‘This river is the greatest of all Florida. 





* [t is worthy of enquiry, whether the “ very great River Madalena,” 
mentioned in Nunez’s Relation of Narvaez’s expedition into Florida, as 
having been crossed by that adventurer in August, 1528, be not the river 
Mississippi instead of the Brassos de Dios or Colorado, as some of the his- 
torians who speak of it suppose. 


+ Charlevoix states expressly that De Soto died on the banks of the 
Mississippi, (vol. I. p. 24.) near the mouth of the Rio Colorado (vol. IIT. 
p. 434.) which is evidently the Red river of Louisiana, and not the Rio 
Colorado of the Province of Texas. The Mississippi is called the Cu- 
cagua by De Soto’s historian Garcilasso de la Vega; and Tamaliseu, 
Tapatu, Mico, and Ri, at different points of its course, by the gentleman 
of Eluas. : 
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Where we passed it, it was half a league over, so that a man 
could not be distinguished from one side to the other. It was 
very deep and very rapid, and being always full of trees and 
timber that was carried down by the force of the stream, the 
water was thick and verymuddy.” ‘ The river at its month di- 
vides itself into two large branches, each of which are at least a 
league and half over.” ‘ The coast from the mouth of the river 
bears east and west to the river of Palms, whence it bears north 
and south to the river Panuco.”? The distance, too, from the 
mouth of the Great River to the mouth of the Panuco, corres- 
ponds to the distance from the Mississippi to Tampico; for the 
survivors of the expedition were fifty days in passing in canoes, 
after various stoppages and accidents, from one place to the 
other. Herrera’s account is, however, not so consistent with 
this hypothesis. The Spaniards, he says, computed that the 
river was 15 leagues wide at the mouth, and thought that they 
had been at the very source of the river, down which they had 
descended at least 800 leagues. Both Herrera and the “ gentle- 
man of Eluas’’ declare that the river carries its waters, fresh, and 
free from all admixture with the ocean, for two days voyage into 
the gulf, a notion which prevailed with regard to the Mississippi 
as late as the time of Charlevoix. 

We are informed by the Portuguese historian, and the ac- 
count is confirmed by Herrera, that his successor, Luis de 
Moscoso, or Moscolo, as he is called by Moreri, went in 
canoes down the Mississippi, to the Gulf, and coasting its west- 
ern shore, reached at last the harbour of Panuco. De Soto died 
on the 21st of May, 1542, so that we may safely state the year 
1541 as the period of the earliest discovery of the Mississippi 
river. Itis but proper to add, however, that the details given 
in the Narrative above spoken of, are vague and contradictory, 
and that little else can be depended upon, but the general infer- 
ence, that this river was certainly seen by Europeans as early as 
the year we have just mentioned.* 





* There are various narratives of the adventures of De Soto and his 
followers in Florida. 1. A detailed but extremely improbable account 
is given by the Inca (as he called himself) Garcilasso de la Vega, in his 
History of the Conquest of Florida. 2. Herrera in his History of the 
Continent and Islands of America, also gives a minute description of 
the achievements of De Soto. 3. Hakluyt’s translation of the Portuguese 
historian has been already mentioned. 4. In Vol. IV. of Samuel 
Purchas’s Pilgrim there is likewise an account of De Soto’s expedition. 
5. “The Relation of the Invasion and Conquest of Florida by the Span- 
iards under the command of Fernando de Soto. Written in Portuguese 
by a Gentleman of the Town of Eluas. Now Englished, &c.” was pub- 
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In the year 1658, an expedition into that part of Florida 
which bordered on the Mississippi, was set on foot by Don Lu- 
is de Velasco, then Viceroy. of Mexico; but the Spaniards, short- 
ly after their arrival in that territory fell into feuds, and returned 
without making any discovery, or establishing any posts. 
Twenty years after the termination of De Soto’s expedition, 
settlements began to be made along the coast of Florida; but it 
does not appear that any of the adventurers under Ribaut, Lau- 
donniere, Menendez or De Gourgues were aware of the existence 
of the river Mississippi. In the year 1630, King Charles I. granted 
to Sir Robert Heath, his Attorney General, a patent of all that 
part of America which lies between latitudes 31° and 36° north, 
and between the Atlantic on the east and the Pacific on the 
west. It does not appear by what title this extensive territory, 
which was by that grant erected into a province under the name 
of Carolana, originally vested in the sovereignty of Engiand. 
Be tisis as it may, the premises defised in that grant, were con- 
veyed, in the year 1638, to the Earl of Arundel, who was at 
some pains to establish settlements at several points on the At- 
lantic coast. None of the proprietors, however, seems to have 
known that his possessions were traversed by a magnificent 
river, and all knowledge of the country was confined to the 
coast of the eastern portion, known not long after under the 
name of Carolina. About the year 1655, the English had in 
their possession a map of Carolana, in which the principal ri- 
vers and Indian tribes were laid down, to the extent of more than 
two hundred miles square. At least, so it is stated in the descrip- 
tion of Carolana by Daniel Coxe, who affirms, that the map was 
‘< still in being” at the time he wrote,(1727.) About this time, 
in the year 1654, if we are to believe the account given by the 
SS: Jefferys, the Mississippi was discovered by Col. 

ood, of Virginia, who spent ten years, it seems, in tracing 
itscourse. He assures us, too, that it was seen in 1670, by Capt. 
Bolt, but does not give us his authority.—Thus far our informa- 
tion is derived from sources more or less apocryphal ; and the 
descent into the Mississippi by the way of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, undertaken and accomplished in the year 1673, by 





lished in London separately in duodecimo, 1686. 6. From these sources, 
or some of them, the geographer Jefferys appears to have made up his ac- 
count of De Soto’s expedition contained in his First Discovery and Na- 
tural History of Florida. 7. There is also a French History of the inva- 
sion of Florida, printed by Thierry, Paris, 1685, from which Moreri seems 
to have derived his information. Most of the above mentioned works are 
rather scarce, but the greater part of them are to be found in the New-York 
Historical Society Library. 
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Father Marquette and Mr. Joliet, must be considered as the 
date, if not of the discovery, as Charlevoix wishes to consider 
it, certainly of the first authentic description of this river and 
its tributary streams. 

M. Talon, who preceded the Count de Frontenac in the Inten- 
dancy of Canada, has the honour of having projected this expedi- 
tion. It had been long believed, on the report of the ladians, that to 
the west and south of Canada, there was to be found a mighty 
river, by some called Meshasipi, and by others Mississippi, 
which ran, as they expressed it, neither to the north nor to the 
east, and which, for that reason, was supposed to have commu- 
nication with the Gulf of Mexico. Whatever may be said of 
the previous discoveries made by Spanish and other adventurers 
towards the mouth of this great river, certain it is, that they had 
not the remotest suspicion that the sources of this stream were 
to be found as far north as the latitude of the mouth of the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence. Marquette and Joliet appears at the same 
time to be totally unacquainted with the existence of any great 
river emptying into the Mexican Gulf. Relying only on the 
vague information they could procure from the natives, they set 
out from Green Bay in Lake Michigan, in the spring of the 
year 1673, ascended the Fox river, descended the Wisconsin, 
and on the 17th of June found themselves, according to their 
computation, on the Mississippi, in latitude 42° 30 north. 
Marquette’s journal, which is published along with the London 
edition of Hennepin’s New Discoveries, is written with great 
simplicity and candour. Our readers will be pleased witha 
quotation from this journal, as the book in which it is contained 
is not easily procured. The party have passed the portage in- 
to the Wisconsin.—* This river is called Mesconsin: it is very 
broad, but the Sands make its Navigation difficult; and this 
difficulty is increased by an infinite number of Islands covered 
with Vines. Thecountry through which it flows is very fine ; 
the groves disposed at certain distances in the meadows, make a 
noble prospect; and the fruit of the trees discovers the fertility 
of the soil. Those groves are full of Walnut-trees, as also of 
Oaks. and of another sort of trees unknown to us in Europe, the 
boughs whereof are armed with long Thorns. We saw no other 

in these meadows but abundance of Wild-Goats, and 
Wild-Bullis. Within thirty leagues of this place where we em- 
barked, we found some Iron-Mines ; and one of our company, 
who had formerly seen such mines, told us that these were ex- 
traordinary good : ok are not above three foot deep, and 
are situate near a row of rocks, the foot whereof is covered 
with fine woods. After having rowed ten leagues further, that 
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is, forty leagues in all from the place where we embarked, we 
came into the Mississippi on the 17th of June. The mouth of 
the Mesconsin is about forty-two degrees and a half of latitude. 
The satisfaction | had to see this famous river, is almost incredi- 
ble; for though the savages had oftenspoken of it to our men, 
none of them had been so bold as to venture so far in this un- 
known country. ; 

“ The Mississippi is formed by several Lakes in the North- 
country, from whence it runs to the South. Its channel is pret- 
ty narrow at the mouth of the Mesconsin, being straitened by 
a row of high mountains on the other side; but however, its 
stream is very gentle. because of its depth, for we found there 
nineteen fathom water. But a little below that place, it enlar- 
ges itself,and is about three quarters of a league broad. Its 
banks are very fine ; but three days after, we discovered a much 
better country. The trees are higher, and the Islands so beau- 
tiful, that I verily believe there is nothing like it in the world. 
The meadows are covered with an infinite number of Wild- 
Goats and Bulls, and the river with Bustards and Swans without 
Wings, because their feathers fall in this country about that 
time. Wesaw extraordinary fishes, and one of them was so 
big, that our canoo was like to be broke into pieces, because it 
run against it. We saw also a very hideous Sea-monster ; his 
head was like that of a Tyger; but his nose was somewhat shar- 
per, and like a Wild-Cat; his beard was long; his ears stood 
upright, the colour of his head being grey, and the neck black. 
He looked upon us for some time; but as we came near him, 
our oars frighted him away: ‘Ihisis the only one wesaw. We 
caught abundance of Sturgeons, and another sort of fish some- 
what like our Trouts, except that their eyes and nose are much 
lesser, and that they have near the nosea bone like a Woman’s 
Busk, three inches broad, anda foot and an half long, the end 
whereof is flat and very broad, insomuch that when they leap 
out of the water, the weight of that bone makes them fall back- 
wards. We saw also abundance of Turkey-Cocks on the banks 
of the river.” 

From this spot, they floated down the stream, and soon discover- 
ed the mouth of the Missouri, called by Marquette Pekitanoni. 
Proceeding downward, they fell in with several tribes of the Illon- 
waghs, (or Illinois, to use the French orthography,) who received 
them withopenarms. Pursuing their route, they finally arrived 
at the mouth of the Arkansa, in latitude thirty-three, where their 
provisions beginning to fail, they conceived it prudent to return. 
Accordingly, having ascertained to their satisfaction that the 
river could only terminate in the Gulf, they went up the Missis- 
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sippi to the mouth of the Illinois, which they ascended, and so 
passed over to Chicago, then an Indian settlement at the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Michigan. 

The next account we have of the Mississippi is to be found 
in Daniel Coxe’s Carolana,* already mentioned. He tells us 
(p. 117) that “in the year 1678, a considerable Number of 
Persons went from New-England upon discovery, and proceed- 
ed so far as New-Mexico, 150 leagues beyond the River Mes- 
chacebe, and at their return rendered an Account to the Go- 
vernment of Boston, as will be attested, among many others by 
Colonel Dudley, then one of the Magistrates, and at present 
Deputy Governor of the Isle of Wight, under the Honourable 
the Lord Cutts. The war soon after breaking out between the 
English and Indians, many of the Indians, who were in that ex- 
pedition, retreated to Canada, from whom Monsieur De Salle 
received most of his information, concerning that country, by 
him afterwards more fully discovered. And they served him 
for Guides and Interpreters ; as is attested by Monsieur le Tonti, 
who accompanied Monsieur de Salle: As also by Monsieur Le 
Clerk, ina book published by order of the French King.” 
What follows is curious, if true. ‘For which reason and di- 
vers other passages favouring inadvertently the English Preten- 
sions, his Journal printed at Paris was called in, and that book 
of One Livre Price, is not now to be purchased for Thirty Li- 
vres.”’ We entreat our antiquarian brethren to the east of us, 
to examine the archives of the ancient town of Boston, and to 
ascertain whether there remains any record there of the truth 
of this account. ‘There certainly appears great reason to doubt 
it. We have diligently perused-the English translations of 
Tonti’s account of De Salle’s first voyage, and of Joutel’s narra- 
tive of his second, and in the preface to neither does the transla- 
tor allude in the most distant manner to any such previous dis- 
covery. The fact is, that Coxe’s father was the nominal proprie- 
tor of this Carolana, and the object of the son was to enlist the 
jealousy and ambition of Britain into an attempt to secure to 
himself the possession of a part of his questionable patrimony. 
The principal argument on which Coxe rests his claim under 





* « 4A Description of the English Province of Carolana, by the Span- 
jards calle Florida. and by the French La Louisiane. As also, of the 
Great and Famous River Meschacebe or Mississippi, the five vast navi- 
gable Lakes of Fresh water, and the Parts adjacent. Together with an 
Account of the commodities of the Growth and Production of the said 
Province. And a Preface, containing some Considerations on the Con- 
sequences of the French making Settlements there. By Daniel Coxe, 
Esq. London, 1727.” A very curious and rare little book, presented by 
Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck to the New-York Society Library. 
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the English title, upon this province, was the transfer, as he 
calls it, to the province of New-York, of all the territory south 
of the great Lakes, by the lroquois, who had conquered it. His 
father too, he asserts, had made extensive discoveries in various 
parts of this great territory, and shortly after had made “ another 
discovery more to the North West, beyond the river Meschace- 
be, of a very great sea or lake of fresh water, several thousand 
miles in circumference ; and of a great river at the 8S. W. end, 
issuing out into the South-Sea, about the latitude of 44 de- 
grees; which was then communicated to the Privy-Council, 
and a draft thereof left in the Plantation office.” 

In addition to this, Coxe declares, that his father had in his 
possession, in the year 1704, a Journal in English which 
‘seemed to have been written many years before,’ and which 
describes the Mississippi from its mouth to the great Yellow 
river (the Missouri.) ‘This Journal, he insinuates, was in ex- 
istence before any of the French Narratives were published. 
As it is impossible at present to ascertain the truth of these as- 
sertions, we pass on to an important era in the history of this dis- 
covery. For some time previous to Marquette’s expedition, 
Cavalier de la Salle, a gentleman of Rouen, in Normandy, had 
entertained the hope of acquiring wealth and honourable dis- 
tinction in. some new expedition into the undiscovered parts of 
North America. His first project was to search for a North 
West passage from the Atlantic to China or Japan. For this 
purpose, he went to Canada, and had an interview with Joliet, 
who had just returned to,Montreal with the news of his dis- 
coveries. [a Salle put little faith in Joliet’s declaration, that 
the "Mississippi could only terminate in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and flattered himself that, by ascending the river, instead of go- 


_ing to the south, he should certainly succeed in the object of his 


enterprise. Full of these anticipations, he returned to France, 
laid his plans before the Cabinet, obtained the assistance of the 
ministry and the approbation of the king, associated with him- 
self the Chevalier de Tonti, an intelligent Italian, and set sail 
from Rochelle on the 14th of July, 1678, with a party of 30 
men. Arrived at Quebec, they took into the expedition Father 
Louis Hennepin, a Flemish priest of the order of the Recollets, 
by whom they were accompanied in the greater part of their 
subsequent adventures.. After visiting Niagara, the Lakes, 
Makina and St. Mary’s Falls, he passes from Lake Michigan 
to the river Illinois, on the banks of which he builds Fort Creve- 
cceur, where he remains for the winter, despatchmg M. Da- 
can and Father Hennepin down the river, with instructions to 


ascend the Mississippi, if it be possible, to its very source, and 
Vol. I. 
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intending himself to return to Fort Frontenac, in order to obtain 
a supply of men and ammunition. Why La Salle should thus 
give to Hennepin an opportunity to defraud him of the honours 
of his long meditated expedition, it is difficult to conceive. It 
is probable, however, that he had by this time become convin- 
ced of the impracticability of a North West passage through the 
upper branches of the Mississippi, and not anticipating either 
profit or renown from any discovery in that quarter, had reserved 
to himself the voyage down the Mississippi to the sea. Be this 
as it may, Hennepin, in his ** New Discovery,”’* declares that 
the honour of tracing this great river to its embouchure belongs 
tohimselfalone. He disobeyed, as he acknowledges, the express 
instructions of La Salle, to ascend the river, and went down, 
as he alleges, to its mouth, and then returned. This story was 
generally discredited in Europe, and it is certain that in Hen- 
nepin’s first account of his travels, entitled, a Description of Lou- 
isiana, published in 1682, he does not appear to have been 
south of the mouth of the Illinois, nor did he describe the lower 
Mississippi until some years after the publication of Tonti’s 
book. We shall give our readers a brief sketch of what Hen- 
nepin, in his New Discovery, professes to have done, leaving it 
for them to judge, whether there is reason to believe, with Char- 
levoix and others, that Hennepin’s narrative is false. According 
to his own story, he left Crevecceur on the 29th of February, 
1680, and on the 7th of March following, entered the Mescha- 
sipi, according to his calculations, in lat. 35° 30’; (three degrees 
and a half out of the way; ) leaving the junction of the two ri- 
vers on the eighth, (he forgets that two pages before he had said 
that the ice had detained him there until the twelfth,) he arrives 
in six hours opposite the mouth of the river of the Messorites 
(the Missouris.) On the ninth, the party fell in with an Indian 
village, Tamaroa, (probably near St. Louis ;) on the tenth they 
made 40 leagues, and reached the river of the Ouadbaches, (the 
Qhio, orriver of the Wabashes); on the 21st, they passed the 
Akansa, and on the 25th came in sight of the Sea. Hennepin 
states the length of the Mississippi below the Illinois, to be 340 





* A New Discovery of a vast country in America, extending above 
four thousand Miles between New France and New Mexico, with a De- 
scription of the Great Lakes, Cataracts, Rivers, Plants and Animals. 
Also, the Manners, Customs and Languages of the several Native In- 
dians, and the Advantage of Commerce with those different Nations. 
With a Continuation, giving an Account of the Attempts of the Sieur de 
la Salle upon the mines of St. Barbe, &c. &c. with the advantages of a 


short cut to China and Japan, &c, &c. by L. Hennepin, now resident in 
Holland. London, 1699. 
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leagues, which is ashrewd conjecture; and the whole length 
from its source, he calculates to be at least 800 leagues. The 
river, he informs us, divides at its mouth into three principal 
passes, and empties into the sea, in about lat. 28°. All this is 
sufficiently near the truth, to have proved, if the account had 
preceded the narrative of Tonti, that Hennepin actually de- 
scended to the Gulf. But the particulars of his ascent are too 
improbable to be true. By his own dates, he was but ten days 
in going from the mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Illinois, a distance of upwards of 1350 miles against a powerful 
current, a voyage which our trading row-boats can scarcely ac- 
complish in seven times the same interval of time. His dates, 
too, are inconsistent. He leaves the mouth of the Mississippi 
on the first of April, reaches the Akansa villages on the ninth, 
(p. 128) stays there a day, and leaves there on the twenty- 
fourth, (pp. 129, 137,) and then suddenly re-appears above the 
falls of Owamena or St. Anthony on the twelfth of the same 
month. Thus, Father Hennepin would make us believe that 
he descended from the Illinois to the sea, and returned to the 
falls of St. Anthony, in 43 days, time barely sufficient to enable 
him to proceed directly from the first to the last of these places, 
which, there is not thesmallest doubt, is precisely what he did. 
From the falls of St. Anthony, Hennepin ascended to the 
mouth ofthe St. Francis, where, on the 12th of. April, 1680, he 
was taken prisoner, with the rest of his party, by the Issati or 
Nadowessi Indians, carried by them some distance to the north 
and east of the Mississippi, there detained until the beginning 
of July, and finally brought back, by the way of the St. Fran- 
cis, to the falls of St. Anthony. Thence he was conducted by 
the savages to the mouth of the Wisconsin, where he finds the 
Sieur du Luth, and his party, who had been sent out some time 
before from Canada. ‘The Indians carry them again to the 
Nadowessi country, and then permit them to return to Michili- 
makina, which they do by the way of the Wisconsin, and the 
Fox rivers. Hennepin’s story of his adventures, during his 
captivity, is neither probable nor entertaining, giving no distinct 
idea of the topography of the country, and consisting of little 
else than a tedious alternation of fanciful descriptions, and evan- 
gelical apostrophes. Although it is palpable at every page 
that he well deserved the ungentle epithet of ‘Father Hennepin 
the great liar,’ by which he was generally known as well in Eu- 
rope as in Canada, yet it cannot be denied that the discovery:of 
the Falls of Owamena or St. Anthony, and the credit of having 
first explored the Mississippi, from the Wisconsin to the St. 
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Francis, belongs of right to him.* La Salle’s descent to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which constitutes the next era in the 
history of these discoveries, excited at the time a great and 
general interest throughout Canada and France; but the details 
of this, we must defer to the next number of our Review. 


Art. XXXII.—1. Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chile, Peru,and 
the Sandwich Islands, during the years 1821 and 1822. With 
Miscellaneous Remarks on the past and present state and poli- 
tical prospects of those Countries. By Gitpert FarquHar 
Maruison. London, 1825. | 


2. Narrative of a Journey across the Cordillera of the Andes, and 
of a Residence in Lima, and other parts of Peru, in the years 
1823 and 1824. By Rosert Proctor. London, 1825. 


It was naturally to be expected, that the South American re- 
publics should find among the foreigners, whom business or cu- 
riosity may have attracted to their shores, the same variety of 
calumniators and encomiasts, that it has been the good or ill 
fortune of our own country to have endured, since she assumed 
the responsibility of acting for herself. Already have Colum- 
bia, Buenos Ayres, and Peru, had their Welds, and their Fauxes, 
their Halls and their Harrises, who have encountered all the 
perils of the sea, and the divers perils of the land, solely for the 
philanthropic purpose of deciding the great question, which still 
so sorely perplexes the wise men of the East, whether the Wes- 
tern hemisphere be a heaven or ahell. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable, although scarcely to be hoped for, that among the Mel- 
chiors and the Caspars, who come to worship us as gods, or the 
scantier of faith, who doubt even our humanity, there might be 
found a few to whom the lucky thought might suggest itself, that 
perhaps after all, our social and political condition may belong 
to some part of the wide interval, which separates these two 
extremes. With regard toour southern brethren, we have lit- 
tle hopes of finding out the truth about them in any other way, 
than by making such large deductions from the accounts of them 
which reach us, as will bring the pros and cons into some kind of 
rough congruity. Perhaps among the books which depreciate 
the South Americans, the two narratives before us are not im- 
measurably removed from the medium we have spoken of, The 








* St. Anthony and St. Francis were names given by Father Henne- 
pin, and are now in common use. 
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first is an account of travels through Brazil, Chile, and Peru; 
and aims, as is usual in these cases, at great profundity of poli- 
tical speculation. Having had abundance of specimens of this 
sort of lucubration from the Manchester and Birmingham philo- 
sophers who have of late so luminously interpreted the mystery 
of our own institutions, we shall pay little or no attention to 
Mr. Mathison’s disquisitions on “the evils of a revolutionary 
spirit, and the advantages of a system of aristocracy,” but con- 
fine ourselves principally to such matters as appear to have 
come within his more immediate observation, and to have been 
easier to appreciate and understand. : 
_ Mr. Mathison left Lisbon in May, 1821, and reached the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro on the fourth day of August. He is 
enchanted with the scenery of the harbour, and vents his admi- 
ration in four lines of bad poetry, quoted from his common- 
place book. ‘The view of the city itselfis notimposing. Very 
few towers, domes or steeples attract the eye by their superior 
height, and no handsome public buildings adorn the banks. 
The streets are narrow and filthy ; the houses of stone, and gen- 
erally two stories high, with green blinds; those of the wealthi- 
est inhabitants have sometimes, however, a large portal, and 
court-yards enclosed within. ‘The Government-house, Chapel 
Royal, Bank, Exchange, Custom-house, Arsenal, Museum, Li- 
brary, and Theatre, are the principal buildings, but none of them 
remarkable for architectural elegance. The Theatre, in the 
language of Mr. Mathison, owes its erection to ‘“‘ Royal muni- 
ficence,”’ that is, in plain English, is supported by a compulso- 
ry tax upon the people. The house is large and handsomely 
fitted up; the performance tolerable only, and the music se- 
cond-rate. Italian operas and Portuguese dramas are alter- 
nately represented. The latter “appear” to be dull, and Mr. 
Mathison’s ears were disagreeably affected by the monotony of 
the recitation. The tragedy of ]znez de Castro is the favour- 
ite piece, as well from its real merits as from the additional re- 
commendation of its nationality. The theatre is now the only 
public place of amusement, the bull fights having been recently 
discontinued. Indeed, says Mr. Mathison, with some appear- 
ance of regret, ‘ they do not seem ever to have been conducted 
with the spirit and enthusiasm which formerly marked such ex- 
hibitions in Portugal and Spain.”? Not long after Mr. Mathi- 
son’s arrival, he had an opportunity of being present at a splen- 
did ball and supper, given by the iiicsien of the Portuguese army 
at the Theatre, in honour of the Constitution. The descrip- 
tion is amusing.—“ The Prince and Princess graced the festivi- 
ties of that evening with their presence; but, according to 
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etiquette, only as spectators. The dress and appearance of the 
ladies at this ball deserved admiration. Many wore a vast pro- 
fusion of jewels; but beauty, with some few striking excep- 
tions, was infinitely less observable. The gentlemen all wore 
uniforms, or Court dresses; and the stars and orders with which 
the majority were decorated, seemed so numerous and inappro- 
priately bestowed, as to border on the ridiculous. Not so, 
however, thought they ; and not so thought the ladies, who be- 
stowed their smiles and hands with such partiality on this be- 
spangled gentry, that the poor Englishmen present might have 
envied the possession of similar decorations, if it were only to 
avert the fate which awaited them of being left completely in 
the back-ground. Many boys, apparently not more than 
twelve or fourteen years old, wore tawdry silk Court dresses 
and stars, which had been obtained in the usual way. Young 
girls, also, of nine or ten years of age, or still less, were there, 
magnificently arrayed; and seemed to be as perfect adepts m 
the arts of flirtation and coquetry, as older and more expe- 
rienced belles. Among the officers present, were several who 
belonged to a negro regiment; and the contrast between their 
black countenances and: fine white uniforms, of which they 
seemed not a little proud, made a striking addition to the no- 
velty and ludicrous features of the entertainment.” 

Between Rio and Praya Grande, an agreeable village four 
miles distant on the eastern side of the bay; there runs twice a 
day a Steam-Boat, set up by an American. Here many of the 
inhabitants retire during the warm months of the year, for the 
purpose of sea-bathing, and the prospect from the heights above 
the village is described as peculiarly fine. ‘ The eye glances 
with rapture over the fertile fields below, and the noble ex- 
panse of water chequered by boats and shipping in all direc- 
tions. The town of Rio itself, flanked by the lofty Corcovado 
or Hump-backed Mountain on one side, and Sugar-Loaf Rock 
on the other, next enters into the perspective, which is termi- 
nated by the huge forms and clouded summits of the Serra dos 
Orgoas.”” : 

After residing a month at Rio, Mr. Mathison felt naturally 
desirous of seeing a little of the interior of the country, and ac- 
cordingly determined to visit a Swiss colony established at 
Moro Quemado, to go from that place to the mines at Canta 
Gallo, and thence to the ha da Pera, a settlement of Indians 
on the banks ofthe Paraiba. After going through along series 
of disastrous adventures, such as being bitten by mosquitoes, 
being asked many impertinent questions, and being obliged to 
sleep in a hut, show a passport, and descend a precipice, our 
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adventurous traveller approaches the settlement of the Swiss, 
and is welcomed by a troop of fine children, with ruddy com- 
plexions and light eitet hair. Novo Friburgo, for such was 
the name of the village, wasby no means a flourishing settle- 
ment, and haif of the emigrants had deserted to seek their for- 
tunes in Rio, or in distant parts ofthe country. He converses, 
of course, with the wife of one of them, who still rernained be- 
hind, and she of course is a bustling talkative woman, who bit- 
terly repeuts of having left her own country ‘to starve in the 
wilds of Brazil. In short, the old story is told, of the absurdi 
of leaving a land of plenty, like Switzerland or England, ‘wi 
the hope of doing better in a semi-barbarous coantry, where 
there is nothing to be found but frogs and mosquitoes. 

The mines or rather gold-washings of Canta Gallo, the place 
next visited by Mr. Mathison, lie about 100:miles N. E. of Rio 
Janeiro. 

It has not been long in the possession of the legitimate propri- 
etors. These mines were first discovered by some contraband 
adventurers, who, in defiance of the laws, clandestinely work- 
ed, and realized large profits from them. ‘Their retreat is said 
to have been detected by the accidental crowing of a cock, and 
hence the name of Canta Gallo. The account given of the 
habits of these adventurers is interesting and mstructive, as it 
shows conclusively how much the country would gain if the 
mining districts, instead of being subject to the arbitrary and 
vexatious superintendence of the government, were thrown 


open to the influence of unimpeded enterprise and general com- 
petition. 


“ These adventurers were, for the most part, bold and determined men, 
induced by the coninission of crimes, or by unsettled habits of life, to re- 
tire from civilized society: men of such desperate fortunes that they were 
glad to run any hazards for the sake of acquiring wealth. Thus onited 
by the bond of mutual inte: est, they wandered in gangs about the coun- 
try, through districts yet unexplored by Europeans, in search of the pre~ 
cious metal. ‘The Indians were by turns avoided, conciliated, or subd 
according as it best suited their purposes, until they had none to fear 
but their own countrymen. : 

In this manner they traced the courses of rivers, traversed mountains, 
passed through woods almost impenetrable, and overcame dangers and 
hardships which men more happily circumstanced would never have 
thought of encountering. When their toils were rewarded by the diseo- 
very of a mine, or of a river-course abounding with gold. all possible pre- 
cautions were immediately taken to keep it secret until the treasure be- 
came exhausted. In that case, or if the secret happened to be discovered 
by government, and measures were employed to dispossess these adven- 
turers, such as were fortunate enough to escape apprehension again pur- 
sued the same course of life in another place. Thus individual enter- 
prise and crime became eventually advantageous to the country at larg. 
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paths were cut, villages built, mining stations and a thriving population es- 
tablished, in places where nothing but the all-powerful love of gold would, 
in these days at least, have drawn together any human beings.”—p. 62. 


At Aldea da Pedra, Mr. Mathison finds a Capuchin friar, of 
whose viriues iie speaks, in raptures with which his readers can 
scarcely be expected to sympathise. We are told first of the 
incalculable benetits he has con‘erred on the Indian population 
of Parayba, but upon descending to particulars, it appears that 
these wonderiul blessings consist in having substituted one set 
of superstitions for another; and of having, in his endeavours to 
teach them thrift, made them cheats as well as Catholics, and 
drunkards as well as devotees. ‘The great respect which Mr. 
Mathison professes, for what he acknowledges is nothing but 
outward form, leads him into ridiculous inconsistencies. All 
the ignorance, the brutality, the mean vices and profligate ha- 
bits of the lower classes of the Brazilian Portuguese, (and he sel- 
dom stints the language of his disgust) are more than counterba- 
lanced by the fact, that they rarely miss a mass, and implicitly 
believe all the nonsense of the priests. We have profane suspi- 
cions, however, that the practice of these exalted virtues has 
si) conlirmed their degradation, and multiphed their miseries. 

o his way back te Rio, Mr. Mathison stopped at the plan- 
tation of Senhor Joachim das Luvrinhas, at whose house he had 
before been denied admittance. in consequence of the absence 
of the master. On the road he met a calvaicade of ladies, and 
gentlemen, on their return from a marriage-feast at the house of 
the Capudo Mor. ‘The men, dressed in long cloth cloaks, and 
well mounted on horses and mules richly caparisoned in the 
Portuguese fashion, made a fine appearance. The ladies rode 
in the midst of them. Their horse furniture was in every way 
similar, with the exception only of pistols and holsters. They 
all rode astraddle, according to the prevailing custom in the 
country parts of Brazil. ‘They wore white linen trowsers ; and 
the delicate foot and ancle, in silk stockings and thin satin shoes, 
did honour to the small silver stirrup in which the point rested. 
The upper parts of their dress were, a muslin gown, falling of 
course over the mule’s back, as far round their legs as the posi- 
tion would admit of, and a large cotton shawl ciosely wrapped 
aboutthe person. A round black cotton hat of Brazilian manu- 
facture, and thick white veil which completely hid their faces, 
completed their equipment.”’ 

Senhor Joachim was an intelligent young gentleman of liberal 
principles, after Mr. Mathison’s fashion, that is to say, “ with 
nothing of the democrat or republican about him.”’ After being 
hospitably entertained at this Senhor’s, Mr. M. proceeded on 
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his journey and reached Praya Grande on the 23d of September. 
After a short excursion to Santa Cruz, about 50 miles S. W. of 
Rio, during which Mr. Mathison sees nothing but brutality and 
ignorance in the neighbouring inhabitants, he returns again to 
Rio, and shortly after embarks for Valparaiso, where he arrives 
on the 22d of February. During his voyage round Cape Horn, 
our traveller beguiles the reader’s weariness with strictures 
upon the nature of the Brazilian colonial government, and the 
prospects of the people since the opening of the ports. The 
whole dissertation is written in the usual style of solemn specu- 
lation provided for such subjects, proclaiming the tritest truth 
with the most circumspect and commendable generality. We 
have neither room nor inclination to make more than a single 


extract, which is to be read, like all the rest, with a liberal al- 
lowance. 


“ The propagation of useful knowledge, through the medium of the 
press, is another of the benefits actually derived, though not necessarily, 
from foreign intercourse. Previous to the year 1808, not one bookseller’s 
shop was to be found in Rio: there are now several ; yet the sale for books. 
continues to be limited, and disproportionate to the degree of instruction 
required, by the excessive ignorance of the mass of the people. The ha- 
bit of reading books (not to dignify it by the higher name of love of litera- 
ture) has not yet penetrated into the interior, and prevails but very par- 
tially even among the higher classes of society in Rio Janeiro. French 
books are the most popular, and most read, the French language being 
more universally known than any other. The use of English books is al- 
most solely confined to the English residents: it should be observed, 
however, that no obstacles are placed in the way of their circulation, by 
the Government. With regard to foreigners, a tone of liberality has been 
uniformly adopted by the King and his Ministers, which reflects the high- 
est credit upon their’ administration.”—pp. 130, 131. 


Valparaiso (vale of Paradise) is, according to Mr. Mathison’s 
conception of it, a dirty sea-port, composed of small mud-houses, 
seldom more than one story high, with a barren surrounding 
country, equally uninviting near and at a distance. The place 
may contain about five thousand souls, many of them English 
and American. Mr. M. set out immediately for the capital, 
St. Jago, distant ninety miles, under the protection of a peon, 
who, it seems, is a sort of robber, hired to protect you against 
robbers who are not hired. On reaching the summit of the 
Questa de Prado, a magnificent and truly sublime view burst 
suddenly upon Mr. Mathison,—the Cordilleras of the Andes,—. 
who are saluted with an apostrophe of five verses, being one 
more than were bestowed on the harbour of Rio Janeiro. St. 
Jago is situated in an extensive plain, greatly elevated above the 
Sea, and at the base of the Cordilleras, so that the view along 
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many of the principal streets is terminated by the snow-clad 
summits of these mountains. The streets are nearly all rectan- 
gular, with kennels in the middle. The houses generally but one 
story high, for fear of earthquakes. ‘The Government House is 
spacious and not inelegant, but the convents are going to decay, 
notwithstanding “ the great respect of the people for religion, 
and the influence which the priests still possess over theirminds.”’ 
Mr. Mathison utters this with the most affecting simplicity, as 
if these two phrases were synonymous, and true religion the 
mere minion of authority. ‘The Caso do Exercicio (as Mr. M. 
miscalls it) is a place to which devout people of both sexes vo- 
Juntarily retire, to do penance and mortify the flesh for the of- 
fences of the past year. Of this barbarous superstition, Mr. 
Mathison seems to speak with an unction altogether inconceiva- 
ble. We fear, in spite of all his orthodoxy, that he has lived 
too long in the dangerous presence of the scarlet tempter, and 
has at last fallen a victim to her wiles. 

After a short stay at St. Jago, the author of the Narrative re- 
turns to Valparaiso, and goes from thence on a short excursion 
to Quillota. This isa small but pretty town, containing about 
five thousand inhabitants ; the houses generally interspersed with 
gardens and vineyards, and running streams of water, which 
greatly enliven and beautify the place. 


“In the evening I was introduced to several families, and passed some 
hours very pleasantly at their respective habitations. Upon entering a 
house I generally found the female inmates sitting ina circle round the 
door, on mats spread upon the floor, and enjoying the freshness of the 
evening ail, as is usual in warm countries. The men were seldom to be 
met with, or, if at home, went on smoking their cigars without taking 
much interest or sharing in the conversation. The ladies seem to live 
uncontrolled, and never fail to welcome strangers in the kindest manner : 
they feel, indeed, flattered by their visits, and are in general partial to 
their society. There was something of primitive simplicity in such an 
unceremonious reception which was truly pleasing. Some danced, not- 
withstanding it was the season of Lent; others played a few tunes on the 
spinet—an instrument in common use among them; others, again, ac- 
companied the guitar with the voice, and many of their simple ballads 
were sung with a degree of taste and feeling which nature, and nature only, 
can inspire.”—pp. 213, 214. 


Mr. Mathison found, on asking for a patriotic song, that his 
request was not agreeable to the party. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of Quilota had, it seems, sided with the Royalists du- 
ring the revolutionary troubles, and still preserved their partiali- 
ties towards the natives of Old Spain. “A very intelligent wo- 
man,’ says Mr. Mathison, with most ignorant condolence, 
“drew so lively a picture of the prosperity and happiness of her 
native city under the Spanish Government, (!) and of the con- 
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trast afforded in every sense by the present state of things, that 
1 could not hetp joining heartily in her lamentations over the 
miseries of civil war.” This is some of the same balderdash 
with which, twenty or thirty years ago, English tourists in this 
country consoled and entertained their credulous and untravel- 
led countrymen. 

On the 17th of March, Mr. Mathison embarked at Valpa- 
raiso, and reached the harbour of Callao on the tenth day fol- 
lowing. A description of the castle would have been interest- 
ing to our readers, from its being at present the last hold of roy- 
alty in Peru. But our traveller contents himself with exulting- 
ly exclaiming, “ let not the word castle be understood to mean a 
structure similar to those erected by our warlike ancestors in 
every part of Europe!” and tells us nothing about it but what 
might easily have been guessed without going to Peru, that it is 
merely another name for fort, that it occupies a considerable 
space of ground, that it is surrounded by walls, has a moat, 
drawbridge, batteries, barracks and a chapel, and that, in addi- 
tion to these wonders, it has a Governor’s house, with other ne- 
cessary buildings, in the centre of the fortress. It is difficult to 
know how it could well have any thing less. At Lima, Mr. 
Mathison attended High Mass, and was struck with the extra- 
ordinary piety of the people. He thinks that no Christians on 
the face of the earth can excel them in the steadiness of their 
devotion to the interests of the priests. This noble trait in their 
character, is, however, as he acknowledges with regret, in some 
measure sullied by their unprincipled and abandoned profligacy. 

The Limenian ladies are distinguished for the talent at flirta- 
tion, and the nature of their dress enables them to indulge this 
talent with little or no commitment of reputation. The saya 
and manto are the principal peculiarities of their attire. 

“The former is a sort of outer garment, made of a thick elastic stuff, 
and fitted so close to the person as to exhibit the shape in a manner that 
would be considered indelicate elsewhere ; a certain degree of wadding 
even is used to heighten the effect, and to show off the beautifully slender 
waist to more advantage. The latter is made of black silk ; and being 
attached to the waist, is brought over the head and held by the hand in 
‘front, so as to allow one eye only, except on special occasions, to be visi- 
ble. Females who wear this dress are called tapadas. The freedom al- 
lowed by it is unbounded ; they live in fact when abroad in a state of per- 
petual masquerade ; nothing affording them more amusement than to de- 


ceive their acquaintance by passing themselves off as strangers, or to watch 
their movements, and listen to their conversation unobserved.”— pp. 


2382—-234. 
Mr. Proctor is still severer upon the Limenian ladies. He 
speaks of them, as those amiable strangers, Fearon and Faux, 


have spoken of our own fair countrywomen, and we dare say, 
with equal truth. 
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* Although the females of Lima are among the most good-natured in 
the world, they have little sociability, and domestic intercourse between 
families is almost unknown. ‘Their pleasures are not of so chaste a kind ; 
and the tertulias, or friendly meetings of Buenos Ayres, are not much 
practised in Lima. For this reason, the English residents found it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring together a sufficient number of ladies even to 
make up a dance, and those who came were chiefly from Buenos Ayres, 
Chili, or Colombia. Atthe same time,the Limenas would go to them in 
crowds as tapadas, and stand at the doors and windows to witness the 
cheerful movements of those within. They do not hesitate, on such an 
occasion, to mingle with women of the worst character, and blacks, in the 
confidence of remaining unknown, unless some accident disarrange or 
remove the manto in which the face is enveloped. As the houses are al- 
ways thrown open during the dances to admit as much air as possible, 
these tapadas are a serious hindrance to the regulation of the entertain- 
ments: between the dances sometimes the ball-room will be cleared, 
while the men are hunting for their partners, who perhaps have thrown 
a large wrapping shawl over their heads and shoulders, and are enjoying 
their favourite cigar in some obscure corner. Smoking is practised by 
both sexes of all classes in Lima: they take a cigar the first thing when 
they awake in the morning, and even go to sleep at night with it in their 
mouths. It is easy to imagine the disgust an Englishman feels on be- 
holding a beautiful woman with a delicate hand remove her cigar from 
her blackened lips, in order that she may discharge on the ground, with 
the offeusive squirt of an English stable-boy, the saliva collected in her 
mouth.”—pp. 224-226. 


We have no inclination to follow Mr. Mathison through his 
political prelectious. He seems to be a great admirer of the 
ancient colonial regime, under which, as he professes to believe, 
South America was a perfect Arcadia of innocence and happi- 
ness. He deplores, in piteous accents, the evils which the de- 
mocracy has let loose upon the world, and is painfully apprehen- 
sive, that the next national enormity will be a blasphemous de- 
nial of the rights of the legitimate authorities in matters of reli- 
gion. 

From Lima, Mr. Mathison went to the Sandwich Islands, 
and landed at Hannarura, the capital, in the island of Woahoo. 
He immediately solicited from the Consul, an audience of the 
King,* which being granted, he was conducted to the palace, 
(a grass hut floored with mats). Mr. Mathison’s respect for 
royalty is somewhat shaken in the interview. 

“'The royal beast lay sprawling on the ground in a state of total drunken- 
ness and insensibility. On one side of his head was extended an enor- 
mous sow, which every now and then gave a grunt, as if in sympathy 
with its master ; and upon the other side sat his Queen, an immense wo- 
man, like him almost in a state of primitive nudity, who seemed endea- 


vouring, though in vain, by her caresses, to assuage his beastly transports : 
a few chiefs and domestics, in all about twenty, completed the group— 
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* This was Rheo-rheo, who died not Jong ago, in London. 
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some asleep, others fanning away the flies, and singing the wildest and 
harshest lullaby that ever saluted mortal ears.”—pp. 364, 365. 


The head Queen, however, (for Rheo-rheo had his haram,) 
made amends. She, though enormously fat, had a benevolent 
countenance, and was learning to write; Mr. Mathison was ‘ de- 
lighted,’ pledged her in a glass of wine, to which her po art re- 
plied by canine at one draught a huge tumbler-full of gin. 

On the fourth of July, the anniversary of American Indepen- 


dence was celebrated by the white inhabitants with some en- 
thusiasm and effect. 


We regret that we have not room for the insertion of copious 
extracts from Mr. Mathison’s descriptions of the Islands and the 
Islanders, for they are really highly interesting. We shall 
therefore conclude with the following account of the Houra- 
houra festival, which resembles, in some measure, the revels de- 
scribed by Cook and Vancouver. 


“'T'wo rows of women were formed, twelve in each, who sang in wild 
and not very sweet tones, and at the same time made corresponding mo- 
tions with theiy hands and bodies. They performed with great anima- 
tion, beating their breasts, and changing their respective attitudes with 
wonderful agility, and always in the most perfect unison both of tone and 
gesture. The volubility of their recitation was surprising, particularly 
as we were informed that the chief part was delivered improvisatore on 
the spur of the occasion. The whole, however, was too lascivious and 
indelicate to admit of a very minute description. The spectators formed 
a circle round them, the coup d’etl of which presented altogether an inte- 
resting scené. 

I gazed with alternate wonder upon these natural beauties, and upon 
the motley multitude of barbarians who surrounded me. On one side 
' stood the noble Chief and his attendant myrinidons, listening eagerly to 

the Bacchanalian strains, which were often specially addressed to him ; 
on the other side his wife and mistresses, inthe midst of a number of fe- 
male friends, or, to speak poetically, ministering nymphs, each robed in 
the simplest of all costumes. Some wore necklaces of glass beads, or of 
hair finely platted and doubled to a great thickness, from which were sus- 
pended pieces of polished whalebone by way of ornament. Others had 
garlands of yellow flowers gracefully braided round their heads, and 
small looking-glasses in their hands, in the use of which they take great 
delight. Others, of maturer age, had their hair besmeared with Jime and 
water, or some such mixture, ina waythat made no agreeable addition 
to their faded beauty. ! 

Our party, consisting of English and Americans, did not excite much 
curiosity among the native bystanders. We understood, however, that 
the women often enjoyed their loudest transports of merriment at our ex- 
pense, quizzing us without mercy, but never with ill-nature, whilst the 
singers honoured us occasionally with a place in their extemporaneous 
compositions.” —pp. 396—399. 


The Sandwich Islanders appear, from all that Mr. Mathison 
tells us, to be the happiest creatures imaginable. ‘They possess 
an inextinguishable flow of animal spirits, with an absolute ex- 
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émption from all care, and spend their time in passing from one 
frolick to another, without a single circumstance ever occur- 
ving to mar or interrupt their festivities. Itis not to be infer- 
red from this, however, says Mr. Mathison, that they enjoy any 
positive or real happiness. They. imagine themselves happy, 
it is true, but the fact is, (although they do not know it,) that they 
are very miserable, inasmuch as they are unacquainted with the 
christian theology. This is either very abstruse or very silly. For 
ourselves, we doubt the whole story of this perpetual sunshine 
in the lives of the Sandwich Islanders. They cannot be such 
as Mr. Mathison has described them ; and it is only because we 
feei assured that they do not even possess the merely animal 
happiness which thus provokes our traveller’s indignation, that 
we rejoice in the prospect of their speedy social and religious 
illumination. 

There is much interesting and valuable matter in Mr. Proctor’s 
book. which, although preceding the other in order of publica- 
tion, refers to a period two years later than the era of Mr. Ma- 
thison’s investigations. We shall take another opportunity to 
lay before our readers the result of the former gentleman’s ob- 
servations. 





GEORGIA AND THE CREEKS. 


When we made an exposition of the dispute between these 
parties, in our August number, we felt as if we were entering 
into an interminable controversy. The magnitude of the sub- 
ject matter in dispute, and the political and personal inter- 
ests, which the contrivers of this business had involved in its 
result, were so great, as to convince us, that we were provoking 
a contest witha party ready to take advantage of the least mis- 
take, and determined not to yield conviction to arguments or 
testimony. It was scarcely, however, to be expected, that ina 
grave and momentous question, affecting the character of the 
country, and the fate of an Indian tribe dependant upon our 
faith for protection ; the advocates of Georgia, (or rather of the 
Troup party,) would have sought refuge from the weight of fact, 
and the force of argument, in petty quibbles about the meaning 
of words, in criticisms upon style, and corrections of unimpor- 
tanterrors. But to our surprise, after seven weeks delay, (in 
which our former article on this subject obtained an extensive 
circulation, due rather to the importance of the question, than 
to any merit in the essay,) we meet with an elaborate answer in 
the National Intelligencer, highly recommended by its editors, 
under the signature of “Ista Hadki,” in which the true ques- 
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tion is put aside, and the efforts of the writer confined to discredit 
the immaterial statements of the author of the Review; whom 
he accuses “of inaccuracy, calumny, ignorance, unintelligible 
jargon, folly, impudence, falsehood, and malignity.””? To these 
courteous epithets, we do not mean to make the slightest reply ; 
but taking it for granted, that this is the ordinary paraphernalia 
in which Ista Hadki conveys his meaning, we shall proceed to 
correct some material statements with which this gentle Infiael 
has favoured the readers of the Intelligencer. This directness 
of epithet is a peculiarity of the Georgian School of diplomacy ; 
and we are glad that the defence of such a cause is clothed in 
such appropriate language. In confining ourselves, however, 
to the examination of such statements as materially affect the 
point in issue, we do not intend to assent to the correctness of 
even, the immaterial assertions of Hadki. ‘They must depend 
upon the evidence and documents to which the public has been 
referred; and when the authorities of Hadki are compared with 
his statements, it will be matter of astonishment, that his asser- 
tions were so positive, or that being made, any reference was 
given to substantiate them. For instance, he accuses the au- 
thor of the Review of “ falsehood,” in asserting that the treaty 
was sanctioned by the Senate on the 3d of March, and refers to 
the Proclamation of the President, “* which says,”’ according to 
Hadki, “ Whereas, the Senate, by resolution of the 2nd of March, 
advised.” If reference should be had to that proclamation, 
which can be found in the National Intelligencer, of March 11th, 
and also at the end of the laws of the 2nd session, 18th Con- 
gress, it will there appear that the words are as follows: “ in 
pursuance of the advice and consent of the Senate, as expres- 
sed by their resolution of the 3d inst.” 

Again ; he asserts it to be false, “That the authorities of 
Georgia contend that the fee simple of the Indian land was 
vested in the state by the execution of the agreement of 1802.” 
And yet Gov. Troup, in an official letter to the Secretary of 
War, of the date of February 28th, 1824,* says, that “from the 
day of the signature of the articles of agreement and cession, 
this word (viz. the power of refusal) ceased to be available to 
the Indians, for any permanent interest of their own.” ‘On 
that day the fee simple passed from the rightful proprietors to 
Georgia.” 

+ = le insinuates, that the assertion, “that the treaty of 
1814, was made with the whole Creek nation, including the hos- 





* Vide a message of the President, 30th of March, 1824, transmitting 
documents, &c. pp. 43. 
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tile party,” was unfounded ; when the 8th article of that treaty * 
declares, ‘ that a permanent peace shall ensue from this date, 
between the Creek nation, and the United States.” If this 
treaty had been made with the friendly Creeks alone, it could 
scarcely have been necessary to have inserted an article, declar- 
ing a peace between the parties for the future. 

As little fairness is discovered in asserting that the title of 
Georgia to the Mississippi territory, has received the sanction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In the case of 
Fletcher vs. Peck, which is relied upon to prove that assertion, 
the title of Georgia came before the court upon a partial state- 
ment of facts, and as is generally suspected, upon a feigned is- 
sue, and the court merely decided that from that special ver- 
dict, the lands appeared to lie within the state of Georgia.” If 
all the facts connected with that title, had been inserted in the 
verdict, it is not to be doubted, that a different opinion would 
have been expressed by the court. : 

We have not room in the present number to enumerate the 
facts which were omitted in that verdict, nor to examine into 
the title of Georgia to that territory, to the assertion of which 
the greater part of the essay of Hadki is devoted. ‘That task 
must be reserved for some future opportunity. Neither have 
we room nor inclination to follow our commentator through the 
different mazes in which he is wandering, to avoid a plain con- 
clusion. Enough has been shown to prove the carelessness 
with which he makes his assertions, purporting to be in correc- 
tion of our own, and the boldness with which he refers to 
authorities, that do not support him. 

Errors like these, though excusable in none, are entirely in- 
admissible ina writer, whose powers are devoted to prove, that 
his antagonist does not know a Cherokee from a Creek, and 
that he has abused his mother tongue, in accusing Gov. Troup 
of using “rash and unjustifiable measures,” when the Governor 
has in reality been only talking and writing, and also in calling 
a place within a day’s journey of the capitol of the state “the 
western wilderness of Georgia.”” A person who rests the defence 
of his cause upon such captious exceptions, and extreme accu- 
racy of detail, should evince his regard for his theory, by a little 
pa correctness ; and should remember, that although some 

atitude may be allowed to the man of business, faultless 
orthography will always be exacted from the word-catching 


pedagogue. 


*U. S. Laws, B. & D. Ed. 1st vol. p. 702. 
t Vide 6th Cranch, 142. 
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DESCRIPTIVE JOURNAL OF A JAUNT UP THE GRAND CANAL ; BE- 
ING A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN NEW-YORK, TO A LADY 
IN WASHINGTON, IN AUGUST, 1825. 


I Have just returned from a jaunt up the North river, and 
the Mohawk, as far as Utica. I had never been farther west 
than Schenectady, and had never seen any part of our Grand 
Canal. On my way up to Albany, I stopped at Catskill, and 
proceeded to ine-Orchard on the mountain-top, where a large 
stylish house of entertainment has recently been built. This 
is 3000 feet above the level of the Hudson, and you can readi- 
ly imagine what an extensive and magnificent prospect is here 
displayed. There are two higher mountains in the back 
ground, computed at 3700 feet above the river, but Pine-Or- 
chard affords the most advantageous view of the cultivated 
country between the river and the base of the mountain. At 
first sight, these farms and fields appear to form an immense 
plain, but you soon discover ridges and summits of intervening 
mountains, over some of which you passed on your way to the 
foot of the towering one on which you stand. At sunrise, the 
whole of this almost boundless plain was covered with a man- 
tle of fleecy clouds resembling snow-drifts, and I at first ima- 

ined that I saw below me an ocean, which had been suddenly 
frome and shrouded with snow, before its curling and foaming 
waves had time to subside. But in a little while they were all 
in motion, and the breeze rolling one ridge or winnow on ano- 
ther, they soon assumed the form of solid clouds, and stretch- 
ing their wings to the gale, sailed off in squadrons towards the 
mountains of Connecticut. Ah! then, thought I, this perhaps 
is one of nature’s looms, where she weaves her clouds at night, 
and then at early dawn, sends her busy and obedient winds to 
roll them together, and pack them off to her lofty store-house 
in the sky. The bottom of this fancied ocean was now fully 
ba cag but instead of sand, and mud, and shimy rocks, oh! 
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what a gay landscape of green waving woods, and cultured 
fields, and farm houses surrounded with orchards, and pasture 
grounds, and clumps of trees:—we could see the smoky 
wreaths above the shining roofs, and hear some rural sounds— 
the crowing cock, or barking dog; but neither man nor animal 
could be discerned without a glass. Adjoining the table land 
on which the house is erected, is a peak a few hundred feet 
higher, and a path winds around it to the top, from which you 
look directly down upon the house, and are very near it. 
About four miles from this lofty seat, there is a small cascade 
which all go to see; not on account of the water, which in 
mid-summer is merely a rill, but the uncommon height of the 
leap or pitch, and the picturesque scenery of the rocks. How 
shall I describe it? The water first falls 175 feet into a broad 
rocky basin, over the brim of which it then streams perpen- 
dicularly 80 feet, and then flowing through another basin, 
rushes down a ravine filled almost with rocks, until it reaches 
the valley. But the most curious part is a vast dome, or more 
properly semi-dome, formed in the rock, directly behind, and 
under the cascade. It is like a huge roof, perfectly semi-cir- 
cular, under the eaves of which, inside, you walk along a nar- 
row stony ledge or shelf for about 300 feet, as if on the seat 
or bench of an amphitheatre, while this enormous and lofty 
ceiling projects like a canopy 75 feet, sloping upwards, and 
forming in front a vast arch nearly a hundred feet high, and di- 
rectly behind the falling water. In order to enter this pon- 
derous dome, you descend from the top of the rock, where the 
stream commences its career, along the steep side of the ra- 
vine 170 feet to the first basin, and arrive at one side or wing 
of the front arch. The first impression is overwhelming— 
you hesitate for a moment, and are awe-struck: such a wide 
and towering vault of solid rock, as if built by art !—what 
supports it? may it not possibly fall, and crush and bury you 
forever under its massy ceiling, nearly one hundred feet thick ? 
But your feelings become too sublime to be restrained by your 
timidity, and you rush forward with a dauntless and ambitious 
step, as if bent on an achievement that is to immortalize your 
name, especially if you should have the good luck to be crush- 
ed, and buried like king Cheops, under a pyramid of rocks. 

- From the mountain I returned to the Hudson, and proceed- 
ed on to Albany, where I had not been since the commence- 
ment of the Grand Canal. Never having witnessed the mode 
of ascending through the locks, and navigating a canal, and be- 
ing informed that I should see a most curious and interesting 
section of it between Albany and Schenectady, I took passage 
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in a commodious and very nice packet-boat, about 70 feet in 
length, equipped in steam-boat style, and drawn by three 
horses. Gliding from the surface of the Hudson, and passing 
through a long succession of locks, each of which gave us a 
lift of about eight feet, we soon found ourselves approaching 
the high craggy banks of the Mohawk. I had been some 
years ago at the Cohoes Falls, but our approach to them now 
was delightfully novel. Since leaving the Hudson, we had 
gained an elevation of 150 feet, and now found ourselves close 
aside the cataract, and within a few yards of the shore. I had 
formerly rode along this high and rocky bank ina stage coach, 
and was now sailing, or rather floating, over the very same sut- 
face ina large and lofty barge, through fields, and directly 
in front of houses, and where trees and shrubbery had, till 
lately, been growing. ‘This was indeed a curious spectacle, 
and seemed to me sometimes like fairy-work. Onward we 
went—sometimes through fertile meadows, and sometimes over 
rough and hilly grounds. Here, the canal being cut directly 
through, our lateral prospects were obstructed by the high banks 
on each side. On the south side of the Mohawk, the shore 
became so mountainous and craggy, that the canal makers 
found it expedient to shoot the canal directly across the sur- 
face of the river, and 25 feet above its bed. This was indeed 
a bold undertaking ; but it was accomplished, and you are now 
surprised and astonished at finding your watery path take a 
sudden turn, and stretch itself to the length of eleven hundred 
feet directly across the stream, supported by 26 stone pillars 
rising from the rocky floor of the Mohawk. The path for the 
horses is formed inside of the parapet, and they trot the full 
freighted bark across in a minute, while the staring and ama- 
zed passenger, standing on the upper deck, imagines that the 
boat may roll over the side of the aqueduct, and precipitate all 
hands into the stream below. After coursing for two miles 
along the northern shore, where the flank of a high rocky pre- 
cipice has been hewn down for about a mile, to give width to 
the canal, it again strikes across the river on another aqueduct 
bridge, 740 feet in length, and then pursues its course to Sche- 
nectady, after having passed through 27 locks of granite and 
marble, which have now lifted your boat two hundred and 
twenty-six feet above the level of the Hudson. Owing to the 
great number of boats on the canal, you are frequently delay- 
ed at the locks, and by this means we were ten hours in going 
29 miles. They are beginning, however, to construct another 
range of locks near the junction of the northern canal, which 
will, in a great measure, obviate these delays. 
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We stopped for a moment at Schenectady, and taking passage 
in another boat crowded with passengers, glided off for Utica. 
Night soon shut the scene, but the next morning we had some 
beautiful and romantic views. Surpassing all, however, was 
our route along the wild and fantastic shore of the Little Falls. 
The Mohawk is divided here by several rocky islands, between 
one of which, and the high cliff or promontory on the south 
side, a branch of it rushes along at a most impetuous rate. 
The front of this towering cliff has been wrenched off piece- 
meal, by the force of gunpowder, from top to bottom, to form 
a passage for the canal; and a huge winding wall, resting on 
these ruins, rises from the margin of the torrent about 25 or 
30 feet high, and the space between it and the cliff being filled 
up with stones and earth to the requisite level, the canal flows 
along its channelled surface. The side is guarded by a railing, 
on the inner side of which is the narrow towing path for the 
horses ; and so you skim along for about a quarter of a mile 
so near the rapids, that a spry man, I should imagine, might 
leap from the deck, over the railing, directly into the rushing 
water, 60 or 70 feet below. An aqueduct bridge, all of white 
marble, 170 feet in length, is built on three beautiful arches 
across the river just at the falls, and joins the canal, being a 
feeder to it, and serving at the same time as a canal for boats 
to pass along its watery floor to the village 5 a where 
there is a capacious reservoir made by means of a dam on the 
northern shore ; one side of the bed of the river being higher 
than the other. A gap or opening through a hill more than 
500 feet high, near the falls, and along which the canal passes, 
presents a scenery of rocks, not to be described. They re- 
semble in some of their features the walls and broken masses 
of rock at the Passaic, and are sublimely topsyturvical. One 
— imagine that the gods had here had a skirmish with the 

itans. 

We continued our course through a great deal of rich and 
finely cultivated country, though evidently suffering by the 
drought of this unusually hot summer, and arrived at Utica, a 
new and beautiful town, and one of the most flourishing in the 
state. It is 96 miles from Albany, and seems to be the step- 
ping-stone between it and lake Erie. 

About 15 miles to the west of it, are the Trenton Falls, ex- 
ceeding in beauty, we were told, those at the Catskill moun- 
tain. We went next day to view them, and never was I more 
enchanted. They consist of a succession of cascades, one 
enthroned as it were above another. The rocks are indescri- 
bably picturesque. Towering walls of lime stone on each side 
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for more than a mile up a vast ravine; the torrent one while 
diffused over a broad level floor of solid rock; then gushing 
through deep and narrow channels, and then pitching over pre- 
cipes extending from one steep side.of the valley to the other. 
These steep banks are about 150 feet high, and in some places 
overhang their bases. Along these clifis, in some spots, there 
are ledges or shelves, along which one may walk and overlook 
the torrent 50 or 60 feet below. These ledges have recenily 
been widened by the chisel, and chains being bolted in the 
rocks and hanging along their sides, you occasionally take hold 
of them, and skip securely along. The scenery of the rocks 
alone is worth travelling 200 miles to see. The cascades are 
wonderfully beautiful, though not very high; the greatest one 
being, I should guess, about 50 feet. The drought having long 
prevailed, the stream is shallow, and its bed is uncovered and 
dry for three fourths of the way across. As the day was fast 
declining, we were obliged to leave this most romantic spot 
without having seen the upper part of this immense ravine, 
where the river begins its wild career. On our way back to 
Utica, we fell in with another torrent; but as it had its source 
in the clouds, and was locomotive, we were too much alarmed 
to view it with much complacency, and fled from it with all 
our horses. might. We returned to Albany the next day by the 
stage, on the following morning took passage in the steam-boat, 
and next morning were in New-York. 

I conclude my long letter, my dear friend, with a few stanzas 
addressed to 


THE TRENTON FALLS. 


Ye hills! who have for ages stood 
Sublimely in your solitude, 
List’ning to the wild waters roar ; 
As thund’ring down from steep to steep, 
_ Along your wave-worn sides they sweep, 
Dashing their foam from shore to shore! 


Wild birds that lov’d the deep recess, 
Fell beasts that rov’d the wilderness, 
And savage men, have hover’d round ; 
But startled at the bellowing waves, — 
Your frowning cliffs and echoing caves, 


Affrighted fled the enchanted ground. 


Trenton Fails. 


How chang’d the scene! your lofty trees 
Which bent but to the mountain breeze, 
Have sunk beneath the woodman’s blade ; 
New sun-light through your forest pours, 
Paths wind along your sides and shores, 
And footsteps all your haunts invade. 





Now boor, and beau, and lady fair, 
In gay costume, each day repair 
Where your proud rocks exposed stand ; 
While echo from her old retreats, 
With babbling tongue strange words repeats, 
From babblers on your stony strand. 


And see! your river’s rocky floor, 

With names and dates all scribbled o’er, 
Vile blurs on nature’s heraldry ; 

O! bid your torrent in its race, 

These mean memorials soon efface, 
And keep your own proud album free. 





Languid its tides, and quell’d its powers, 
But soon Autumnus, with his showers, 
Shall all its wasted strength restore ; 
Then will these venturers down the steep. 
With terror pale, their distance keep, 
Nor dare to touch the trembling shore. 


But spare, oh! river in thy rage, 
One name upon the stony page, 
Tis her’s—the fairest of the fair ; 
And when she comes these scenes to scan, 
Then tell her, echo, if youcan, 
His humble name who wrote it there. 


OBJECTIONS TO A REMARK IN MR. CAMPBELL’S LECTURES 
ON POETRY. 


Messrs. Editors, 

In perusing Mr. Campbell’s Lectures on Greek Poetry, 
published in the New Monthly Magazine, I have been surpri- 
sed to find that he has evidently fallen into the error of con- 
founding the age in which Homer lived with that of which he 
wrote; and has thus been led to countenance the extravagant 
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hypothesis of those critics, who contend that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed before the use of writing was known, 
and were preserved through a long interval of time ina state of 
oral tradition. ‘The poems themselves are considered by Mr. 
Campbell as affording internal evidence of the fact, from their 
containing no allusion to the art of writing ; and he cites seve- 
ral instances of the astonishing powers of the human memory, 
in support of the idea, that these works may have been pre- 
served in their present state of sequency and completeness, 
through a succession of ages. He says, ‘“‘how long Homer’s 
writings were preserved in a state of oral tradition, no one can 
pretend to determine. At the same time, it is but fair to ad- 
mit, whatever arguments may be drawn from the admission, 
that there is no appearance of the knowledge of writing in his 
works. * * * Had the use of letters been familiar, Homer, 
who delights in describing the processes of art, would certainly 
have sent an epistle from Ulysses to his spouse, and Minerva 
would have taken special care of the orthography and seal- 
ing.”? From such remarks as these we must conclude, that 
their author entirely lost sight of the fact, that Homer, accord- 
ing to the computation of those critics who give the highest 
antiquity to his birth, lived one hundred and sixty years after 
the Trojan war, and that pis poems contain a description of a 
remote age, and not of the ptriod in which he himself flourish- 
ed; which sufficiently accounts for his omitting to mention 
many arts, which might yet have existed in his own time. This 
silence respecting the use of writing, | humbly think, would 
only prove that the invention of letters was unknown in the 
heroic age to which his poems refer, and that, with his usual 
judgment and propriety, he has avoided the anachronism of 
speaking of an art which did not exist at that period. Shak- 
speare, and other poets of eminence, frequently fall into such 
anachronisms ; but the simplicity which reigns through the 
works of Homer, correspondent to the character of the age of 
which he wrote, evinces the nice attention that he paid to con- 
sistency and verisimilitude, and renders it the more incredible 
that he should have composed his.poems at a period when the 
art of writing was unknown. Had he represented Ulysses as 
writing a letter to Penelope, the blunder, though of a different 
kind, would have been nearly as palpable as that of Shakspeare, 
when he speaks of a sea-port in Bohemia. But the Grecian 
bard nowhere introduces the mention of circumstances incon- 
sistent with the history of the period of which he wrote, but 
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embroiders the golden flowers of fiction upon the web of truth, 
with the utmost propriety and skill. 

Mr. Campbell again says, ‘‘ Homer has nowhere mentioned 
either Orpheus or Muszeus; and his silence respecting them, 
though not a proof, is something like a presumption against 
the idea of their poetical existence having preceded his own.” 
Consistently with the view we have taken, this circumstance 
affords no other presumption, than that Orpheus and Museus 
did not exist at, or previous to, the period of the Trojan war, 
though they may have preceded Homer, in the interval be- 
tween the last mentioned event and the birth of the great poet. 

It is unnecessary at present to go further into this subject. 
I hold it to be utterly incredible, that poems comprising such 
varied excellencies as the [had and Davee, and bearing in 
every part the indubitable impress of the same master-hand, 
could have been composed without the aid of writing, or pre- 
served for ages in a state of oral tradition. The pictures of 
individual character which are presented to us in these won- 
derful works, discriminated as they are by the boldest strokes 
and minutest shades, and unsurpassed by the most successful 
delineations of the dramatic muse, are such delicate and pre- 
cious master-pieces of art, as could not have floated uninjured 
upon the tossing stream of traditiop, ee down to us in 
the state of freshness and preservdtion if which we find them. 
The tradition of the early introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece by Cadmus, and of the additions made to it by Palame- 
des, has always been sufficiently accredited; and, together 
with the story of Belerophon, which gave rise to the proverb 
respecting those who carry letters that condemn themselves, 
and that of the forged letter mentioned by Philostratus as 
having been written in Phrygian characters by Ulysses, and sent 
by him to Palamedes, afford quite as much evidence in favour of 
the hypothesis that the art of writing was known before Ho- 
mer’s time, as any thing that we have seen adduced in support 
of the contrary opinion. Lysis. 







HYMN TO DEATH. 


Ox! could I hope the wise and pure in heart 
Might hear my song without a frown, nor deem 
My voice unworthy of the theme it tries,— 

I would take up the hymn to death, and say 

To the grim power, the world has slandered thee 
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Vol. T. 







































And mocked thee. On thy dim and shadowy brow 
They place an iron crown, and call thee king 

Of terrors, and the spoiler of the world, 

Deadly assassin, that strik’st down the fair, 

The loved, the good—that breath’st upon the lights 
Of virtue set along the vale of life, : 

And they go out in darkness. Iam come, 

Not with reproaches, not with cries and prayers, 
Such as have stormed thy stern insensible ear 
From the beginning. | am come to speak 

Thy praises. True itis, that I have wept 

Thy conquests and may weep them yet again : 

And thou from some | love wilt take a life 

Dear to me asmy own. Yet while the spell i 
Is on my spirit, and I talk with thee ‘ 
In sight of all thy trophies, face to face, | 
Meet is it that my voice should utter forth 

Thy nobler triumphs: I will teach the world 

To thank thee.—Who are thine accusers ’—Who ? 
The living !—they who never felt thy power, 

And know thee not. The curses of the wretch 
Whose crimes are ripe, his sufferings when thy hand 
Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come, 

Are writ among thy praises. But the good— 

Does he whom thy kind hand dismissed to peace, 
Upbraid the gentle violence that took off 

His fetters, and unbarred his prison cell ? 

Raise then the Hymn to Death. Deliverer! 

God hath anointed thee to free the oppressed 

And crush the oppressor. When the armed chief, 
The conqueror of nations, walks the world, 

And it is changed beneath his feet, and all 

Its kingdoms melt into one mighty realm— 

Thou, while his head is loftiest, and his heart 
Blasphemes, imagining his own right hand 

Almighty, sett’st upon him thy stern grasp, 

And the strong links of that tremendous chain 

That bound mankind are crumbled: thou dost break 
Sceptre and crown, and beat his throne to dust. 
Then the earth shouts with gladness, and her tribes 
Gather within their ancient bounds again. 

Else had the mighty of the olden time, 

Nimrod, Sesostris, or the youth who feigned 

His birth from Lybian Ammon, smote even now 
The nations with a rod of iron, and driven 
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Their chariot o’er our necks. Thou dost avenge, 
In thy good time, the wrongs of those who know 
No other friend. Nor dost thou interpose 

Only to lay the sufferer asleep, 

Where he who made him wretched troubles not 
His rest—thou dost strike down his tyrant too. 
Oh, there is joy when hands that held the scourge 
Drop lifeless, and the pitiless heart is cold. 

Thou too dost purge from earth its horrible 

And old idolatries ;—from the proud fanes 

Each to his grave their priests go out, till none 

Is left to teach their worship ; then the fires 

Of sacrifice are chilled, and the green moss 
O’ercreeps their altars ; the fallen images 
Cumber the weedy courts, and for loud hymns, 
Chanted by kneeling crowds, the chiding winds 
Shriek in the solitary aisles. When he 

Who gives his life to guilt, and laughs at all 

The laws that Ged or man has made, and round 
Hedges his seat with power, and shines in wealth,— 
Lifts up his atheist front to scoff at heaven, 

And celebrates his shame in open day, 

Thou, in the pride of all his crimes, cutt’st off 
The horrible example. ‘Touched by thine, 

The extortioner’s hard hand forgoes the gold 
Wrung from the o’er-worn poor. ‘The perjurer, 
Whose tongue was lithe, e’en now, and voluble 
Against his neighbour’s life, and he who laughed 
And leaped for joy to see a spotless fame 

Blasted before his own foul calumnies, 

Are smit with deadly silence. He, who sold 

His conscience to preserve a worthless life, 

Even while he hugs himself on his escape, 
Trembles, as, doubly terrible, at length, 

Thy steps o’ertake him, and there is no time 

For parley—nor will bribes unclench thy grasp. 
Oft, too, dost thou reform thy victim, long 

Ere his last hour. And when the reveller, 

Mad in the chase of pleasure, stretches on, 

And strains each nerve, and clears the path of life . 
Like wind, thou point’st him to the dreadful goal, 
And shak’st thy hour-glass in his reeling eye, 

And check’st him in mid course. Thy skeleton hand 
Shows to the faint of spirit the right path, 

And he is warned and fears to step aside. 
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Thou sett’st between the ruffian and his crime 

Thy ghastly countenance, and his slack hand 
Drops the drawn knife. But oh, most fearfully 
Dost thou show forth heaven’s justice, when thy shafts 
Drink up the ebbing spirit—then the hard 

Of heart and violent of hand restores 

The treasure to the friendless wretch he wronged. 
Then from the writhing bosom thou dost pluck 
The guilty secret; lips, for ages sealed, 

Are faultless to the dreadful trust at length, 

And give it up; the felon’s latest breath 

Absolves the innocent man who bears his crime; 
The slanderer, horror smitten, and in tears, 

Recalls the deadly obloquy he forged 

‘lo work his brother’s ruin. Thou dost make 

Thy penitent victim utter to the air 

The dark conspiracy that strikes at life, 

And aims to whelm the laws ; ere yet the hour 

Is come, and the dead sign of murder given. 

Thus, from the first of time, hast thou been found 

On virtue’s side; the wicked, but for thee, 

Had been too strong for the good ; the great of earth 
Had crushed the weak forever. Schooled in guile 
For ages, while each passing year had brought 

Its baneful lesson, they had filled the world 

With their abominations; while its tribes, 

Trodden to earth, embruted, and despoiled, 

Had knelt to them in worship ; sacrifice 

Had smoked on many an altar, temple roofs 

Had echoed with the blasphemous prayer and hymn : 
But thou, the great reformer of the world, ’ 

Tak’st off the sons of violence and fraud 

In their green pupilage, their lore half learned— 
Ere guilt has quite o’errun the simple heart 

God gave them at their birth, and blotted out 

His image. Thou dost mark them, flushed with hope, 
As on the threshold of their vast designs 

Doubtful and loose they stand, and strik’st them down. 
Alas, I little thought that the stern power 

Whose fearful praise I sung, would try me thus 
Before the strain was ended. It must cease— 

For he is in his grave who taught my youth 

The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to the muses. Oh, cut off 
Untimely ! when thy reason in its strength, 
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Ripened by years of toil and studious search 

And watch of nature’s silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 
Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 
Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 
When thou wert gone. This faltering verse, which thou 
Shalt not, as wont, o’erlock, is all I have 

To offer at thy grave—this—and the hope 

lo copy thy example, and to leave. 

A name of which the wretched shall not think 

As of an enemy’s, whom they forgive 

As all forgive the dead. Rest, therefore, thou 
Whose early guidance trained my infant steps— 
Rest, in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust. 

Now thou art not—and yet the men whose guilt 
Has wearied heaven for vengeance—he who bears 
False witness—he who takes the orphans’ bread, 
And robs the widow—he who spreads abroad 
Polluted hands in mockery of prayer, 

Are left to cumber earth. Shuddering I look 

On what is written, yet I blot not out 

The desultory numbers—let them stand 

The record of an idle reverie. B. 


AUTHOR OF ** THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE.” 


Tue present must certainly be regarded as being, in one im- 
portant respect, at least, the golden age of our literature, as 
from the paucity of our authors, and our having yet to earn a 
name in letters, we are under the stern necessity of patroni- 
zing writers of real merit, wherever they appear among us ; 
and are not permitted at this early stage of our career, to neg- 
lect genius, or exercise acapricious favour towards dulness—a 
privilege that belongs only to nations whose pre-eminence in 
literature is acknowledged by the world. We shall doubtless, 
however, in due time, enjoy the enviable prerogative of being 
able to deal with the tribe of authors as we list; to invest me- 
diocrity with all the honours due to originality, to treat ge- 
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nius with a “ brave neglect,” and “ do all other acts and things, 
that may become a free, sovereign, and independent nation.” 
Who knows but we may yet have it in our own power to over- 
look merit altogether ; or at least, until it is no ome with us ; 
when we may venture upon the cheap plan found to succeed so 


well in other countries, and erect a monument to its memory, 
with a few flourishes of panegyric— 


. *f and so quit at once 
The debt immense, of endless gratitude.” 

A still better way, however, of settling these accounts, would 
be to eat an anniversary dinner to the honour of those unhappy 
sons of. genius, who are left to struggle with degradation and 
poverty through life, and to die in want. In this manner we 
might make a pleasure of our duty, and unite the solid comfort 
of a good dinner with the sentimental luxury of having paid 
our tribute of respect to departed merit. ‘This plan appears 
to have been adopted with great success and eclat in Scotland, 
in the case of the poet Burns, and it is hardly to be supposed 
that so economical an example will be lost upon the inhabi- 
tants of ourcountry. It may be urged, it is true, that the bu- 
ried author receives little advantage from these pompous pro- 
ceedings ; but to notice an objection of this trivial nature would 
imply a deficiency in the ordinary measure of that praisewor- 
thy indulgence with which people view their own faults, and of 
that truly christian forbearance which they exercise towards 
their own delinquencies. There is also another objection to 
this way of requiting those who are entitled to the public grati- 
tude, which it is hoped that the ingenuity of some future ca- 
suist will be able to remove. Genius needs no mausoleum, 
and no anniversary solemnities to preserve its fame. It erects 
its own monument, and the magic of its writings keeps 
alive the reverence for its memory in the hearts of men. If 
we do not render justice to living merit, we only pay honours 
to ourselves in the posthumous respect that we offer to it. 
Neglected talent must turn to other countries, to those who are 
not chargeable with having overlooked its claims, and depend, 
for such rewards as it can receive in its lifetime, upon the 
justice of strangers. To return to the object of this commu- 
nication. As our literary ranks are somewhat thin, and can- 
not be too soon filled with recruits, it is certainly our policy to 
lay claim to every author of any note or merit, to whom we 
can make outa fair title. There are several who by mistake 
have been considered as foreigners, and whose reputation, hi- 
therto counted a part of the literary property of other nations, we 
may with justice vindicate as our own. I will notice one distin- 
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guished name among these, of which Americans may well be 
proud. The Rev. James Beresford, author of the ‘ Miseries 
of Human Life,” a work, in the opinion of the writer of this 
article, one of the most original in its conception of any that 
has appeared for the last half century, is a native of South 
Carolina, where his family were long settled, and possessed 
immense estates. Mr. Beresford went, while yeta boy, to En- 
gland, where he has ever since resided; but his elder brother, 
Mr. Richard Beresford, who was a member from Carolina of 
the convention that framed the constitution of the United 
States, and was also distinguished in his native state as an ac- 
complished scholar, remained in this country, and died but a 
few years back in Charleston. ‘The Rev. James Beresford, in 
addition to the ‘* Miseries of Human Life,”’ published a trans- 
lation of Virgil in blank verse, which has been greatly admired 
for its fidelity, and beauty of language. The translation of 
the celebrated episode of Nysusand Euryalus, was particularly 
applauded by the reviews of the day, and was pronounced the 
best version that had ever appeared of that beautiful por- 
tion of the Eneid. ‘The ‘ Miseries of Human Life’’ has, as 
every body knows, given rise to innumerable imitations ; but 
none of them have succeeded in rivalling the playful wit and 
admirable humour of their model. This multitude of copyists 
is, at least, a strong attestation to the originality of the work ; 
for there must ever be something strikingly peculiar, eit her in 
the thoughts or the manner of that author who has the good or 
bad fortune to attract them in any considerable number. I 
would suggest, that complete justice has never been done to 
that production, so unique in its conception, and so felicitous in 
its execution; and that, like many other works of American 
genius, it is yet to receive the full measure of its fame. Mr. 
Richard Beresford, brother of the preceding, put forth several 
publications in Charleston, some of which the writer of this 
has seen. One was asmall collection of poems, entitled Nuga 
Canora, which contains several pieces of merit. Healso com- 
menced a periodical work called “ The Vigil,” on the plan of 
the Spectator, but did not proceed beyond six or seven num- 
bers. There is alsoin the Charleston Library, another work 
from his pen, entitled “ A Plea for Literature ;?’ but I am not 
acquainted with its merits. This gentleman was not a little 
distinguished for his eccentricities ; and united to considerable 


talents, a high sense of honour, bordering on the romantic, © 


which along with a somewhat irritable temper, occasioned his 
being involved in several duels, and acquired him the character 
of a dangerous companion, though he was greatly respected, 
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both in public and private. for his worth and acquirements. I 
have understood that the Rev. James Beresford has lately 
published a work that had long lain in MS. written by his fa- 
ther, but with its nature or merits I have not the fortune to be 
acquainted. It has been said that the father of these gentle- 
men was the person who introduced the rice culture into South 
Carolina. He planted it on the high lands, in which situa- 
tions it was long cultivated, until a Col. Wilkinson of that state 
transferred it to the swamps, where it is now produced with 
such success. Such are the particulars which | have been en- 
abled to collect of two writers, who, though of unequal merit, 
yet both deserve a place in our literary annals, and whose an- 
cestor appears to have conferred an equal benefit upon our 
country, by having introduced into it one of the most valuable 
of our agricultural staples. 
Lysis. 
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THE RETURN OF AUTUMN. 


Tue smile of heaven again is shed 
On those who till the teeming soil ; 
The fear of sterile fields is fled, 
And plenty cheers the home of toil. 
Earth yields her annual gifts again, 
And every grateful heart reveres 
That earliest art whose equal reign 
Recalls the pure primeval years. 


Though nature, far in eastern climes, 
Rich plains and blooming valleys shows, 
Yet freedom’s hand, in coming times, 
Shall dress a fairer spot than those : 
For well has time’s dark record shown 
That man, enslaved, and taught to bow 
Before a tyrant’s gorgeous throne, 
Can never venerate the plough. 


But here shall art with ploughmen talk, 
And science wear the wheaten crown, 
And here the undying genius walk 
Of him who drew the lightning down : 
And here shall nature’s wealth o’erspread 
The earth, as erst in nature’s morn, 
White flocks in fragrant pastures fed, 
And grassy meads, and golden corn. C. 
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LETTER FROM AN ARTIST IN ITALY. 


[ We insert with great pleasure, and with many thanks to the contribu- 
tor, the following very interesting Letter from a Gentleman who has re- 
sided in Italy during the greater part of the last half-century. ] 


Florence, 8th April, 1825. 
My Dear Sir, 

I wave to acknowledge the receipt of your kind favours of 
the 10th of July, and 10th of December of last year ; the latter, 
along with the several accompanying papers, brought by Mr. 
Weir, a very amiable young man, who, from what little | have 
seen, promises, | think, to make a figure some day in the art. 
I thank you, particularly, for Mr. Verplanck’s Discourse, whick 
I read with much pleasure, and know of no amateur who could 
compose so sensible and elegant a one on the subject. Were 
there a numberof such in every country, it would go a great 
way to promote and elevate the arts. I should have been glad 
to have had a catalogue of your exhibition, and hope you will fa- 
vour me with one of some other, marking the works that pos- 
sessed most merit. I! oughtto have answered your letter of the 
10th of July by the same vessel, but as she went to another port 
to load, there were but a few days for that purpose, and they 
were lost in waiting for a letter from Benvenuti, who wished 
1o write to the Academy ; but beirg so much taken up with 
his work for the Pitti palace, he put it off from day to day, until 
it was too late. Artists in general, you know, are but negligent 
correspondents. The diploma for Trentanove (not Thor- 
waldsen, as you say in your last,) was forwarded to him by a 
Genoese artist, a friend of his, who was then on his return to 
Rome. I am glad to hear that things have taken so favourable 
a turn for the academy, and that your collection of casts has 
been so much increased, and hope the young students will 
profit by it, for it appears to me, that like the English, they 
get to painting too soon, before they are founded in drawing ; 
and it is difficult to go back to it afterwards. ‘The opposite ex- 
treme is run into in Italy, where they draw too much, and paint 
too little. But the greatest misfortune of all, in my opinion, 
is, that the practice of every young man putting himself under 
some master is entirely abolished, in consequence of which, 
the young student is in the same state with those in the in- 
fancy of the art, where every thing was to be discovered by 
the sagacity of the individual ; and the best part of life is spent 
in discovering and acquiring the practical part of execution 
which a few lessons from a master of eminence, and seeing 
him paint, would soon overcome. Add to this, that the stu- 
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dent had an opportunity of seeing the whole progress of a great 
work from the beginning to the end, and even of executing part of 
it under the direction of his master, who had, on his part, the ad- 
vantage of shortening his labour by the assistance of his scholars. 
By this method, the student became a proficient in execution 
before the years of manhood, and when he afterwards became a 
master himself, and had to paint his own inventions, the prac- 
tical part followed without difficulty or exertion. How differ- 
ent it is now, I believe every one will acknowledge, who has 
been left to his own direction in the art. For myself, I remem- 
ber well how I was puzzled when I began to paint, and after go- 
ing over a head two or three times, I was no farther advanced 
than at the beginning. I had no idea of glazing or finishing with 
light touches or scumbling, and went on embroiling myself more 
and more with my body-colour, and the farther | went on the 
more it was muddled and heavy.—Of late years, the Academy 
in Italy, sensible of this inconvenience, have appointed a pro- 
fessor of painting, who has an apartment in the Academy, and is 
to instruct the students in the practice of painting ; but the con- 
sequence of this is, that all become the disciples of but one mas- 
ter, and consequently all paint in his manner, whereas in the 
good olden time every one chose a master according to his par- 
ticular taste, and thus in every great city, a greater variety of 
manners was produced. Besides this, in former times the stu- 
dents were constantly with their masters as inmates in their 
houses, and were employed in assisting them in their works ; but 
at present, all that is required, is, to look now and then at what 
they are doing, and giving them instructions in its progress, 
whilst he is carrying on his own work from beginning to end in 
his private study, without, perhaps, their ever seeing it till it is 
finished, depriving thus both himself and them of the mutual ad- 
vantage which might be derived from a more intimate union.— 
Academies are certainly of use in procuring the materials of 
study, (especially out of Italy ;) but they have thisin convenience, 
that they foster the idea that a young man may acquire the art 
at no expense, whereas by prolonging his studies to two or three 
times as much as would be required under a good master, they 
in fact cost more than by paying a sum to learn it, and the best 
art of life is spent before the artist is in a way of procuring a 
livelihood. There is no example, I believe, of any ancient 
painter having acquired the.art without a master. 
I have to thank you for having procured me the acquaintance 
of Mr. Rogers, who, after staying here some time, went on to 


Rome, and as I have not seen him since, I suppose he took an- 
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other route on his return. He is a gentlemanly well-informed 
young man. 

The sum you mention of $40,000 for the equestrian statue of 
Washington (if colossal) appears too small, for here the casting 
merely would cost that sum. 


Florence, 91h April, 1825. 


_«* * * Aslhave here the advantage of a spacious apartment, 
1 mean to attempt something, ona scale, larger (at least as to 
composition) than any thing I have hitherto executed, and shall 
probably afterwards confine myself to small works, as I cannot 
expect, at my age, to be much longer able to go through the fa- 
tigue of longer ones. My exertions have of late been much 
interrupted by indisposition, which, though not serious, has re- 
tarded my progress considerably. As this climate is too se- 
vere during a great part of the year for my age and constitu- 
tion, [mean to return to Rome ina year or two, where I shall 
have little occasion for those local conveniences I enjoy here, 
and which are there more difficult to be got, from the immense 
concourse of artists that renders good and commodious paint- 
ing-rooms scarce and of comparatively high rents. Here the 
artists live much more secluded from each other, than at Rome, 
and seem actuated by a little mean jealousy, which prevents 
that sociability and communication of ideas serving to unbend 
the mind ofan artist, whilst they improve it. Finding there- 
fore so little of this kind of society, and mixed companies, 
where nothing interests me, rather a fatigue than relaxation, I 
live very retired, and amuse myself chiefly by painting during 
the day, and reading at night. We have, however, some Bri- 
tish families, whom I visit occasionally. Having so little ac- 

uaintance with the artists, ] know but little of their works. 
Benvenuti is decidedly the first for composition and drawing, 
but of late, he seems to have paid less attention to colouring than 
formerly, and having been for several years occupied ona 
work in fresco, in the Pitti palace, (containing the life of Her- 
cules,) this mode of painting, though it is of great service in 
giving a facility and quickness of execution, is, | think, detri- 
mental to colouring, as it is there less necessary, than in oil, 
though there are examples of some who have coloured equally 
well in fresco, as in oil, particularly Guercino and Pietro da 
Cortona, the first of whom I look upon as the greatest freseo 
painter, for effect and colour, that ever lived.—Benvenuti is 
paid 10,000 Florentine crowns for this work, which is some- 
thing more than as many dollars. 
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To a Musquito. 





tO A MUSQUITO. 





dare insect! that with thread-like legs spread out, 
And blood-extracting bill, and filmy wing, 
Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail’st about, 

In pitiless ears full many a plaintive thing, 
And tell’st how little our large veins should bleed 
Would we but yield them freely to thy need ; 


‘Unwillingly, I own, and what is worse, 
Full angrily men list to thy complaint ; 
Thou gettest many a brush, and manya curse, 
For saying thou art gaunt, and starved, and faint ; 
; Even the old beggar, while he asks for food, 
| Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he could. 
‘4 


{1 call thee stranger, for the town, I ween, 
Has not the honour of so proud a birth ; 
Thou com’st from Jersey meadows, broad and green, 
The offspring of the gods, though born on earth: 
For Titan was thy sire ; and fair was she, 
The odd dea that nursed thy infancy. 


Beneath the rushes was thy cradle swung, . 
And when at length thy spotted wings grew strong, 
Abroad to gentle airs their folds wah toate 
Rose in the sky, and bore thee soft along ; 
The south wind breathed, to waft thee on thy way, 
And danced and shone beneath the billowy bay, 


And calm, afar, the city’s spires arose, 

Thence did’st thou hear the distant hum of men, 
And, as its grateful odours met thy nose, 

Didst seem to smell thy native marsh again : 
‘¢ And we will see the world!” in transport cried 
The tuneful crew of brethren by thy side. 


At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway,— 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 
Shone through the snowy veils like stars through mist ! 
And fresh as morn, on many a cheek and chin, __ 
Bloomed the bright blood through the transparent skin. 


Oh, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! somal 
What !—do J hear thy slender voice complain ? 
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To a Musquito. 





Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty’s light, 
As if it brought the memory of pain: 

Thou art a wayward being—well—come near, 

And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 


What say’st thou !—slanderer! “ rouge makes thee sick, 
And China bloom at best is sorry food— 
And Rowland’s Kalydor, if laid on thick, 
Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood ?” 
Go! *twas a just reward that met thy crime— ( 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 


That bloom was made to look at, not to touch, 
To worship, not approach, that radiant white ; 
And well might sudden vengeance light on such 
As dared, like thee, most impiously, to bite. 
Thou shouldst have gazed at distance, and admired, 
Murmured thy adoration, and retired. 


Thou’rt welcome to the town: but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee ? 
Alas! the little blood I have is dear, 
And thin will be the banquet drawn from me. 
Look round—the pale-eyed sisters, in my cell, 
Thy old acquaintance, song and famine, dwell. 


‘Fry some plump alderman—and suck the blood 
Enriched with generous wine and costly meat ; 
In well-filled skins, soft as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump, and raise thy freckled feet. 
Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 
The oyster breeds and the green turtle sprawls. 





There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows, 
To fill the swelling veins for thee ; and now 
The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose 
Shall tempt thee, as thou flittest round the brow ; 
And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 
No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 
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LETTER FROM CHARLES WATTS TO WILLIAM SAMPSON. 


[We insert, at the request of several distinguished members of the 
New-York Bar, the following letters on a subject of great public inter- 
est and consequence. We do this with the greater readiness, because 
we feel confident, from our knowledge of the talent and personal ex- 
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perience of the writer, that he has it in his power to aid materially in 
the discussion of an important question, to which already many pages 


of this Journal have been cheerfully devoted, Vide Nos. 1, IV, X. of 
the Atlantic Magazine. |. | 


Letter I. 


Sin—lIt gives me pleasure to gratify your wish that I would 
institute some general comparison between the civil law as ad- 
ministered in Louisiana, and the system of jurisprudence exist- 
ing in the state of New-York. There is, perhaps, some truth 
in your observation, that being theoretically and practically 
versed in both systems, affords the means of forming a more 
competent judgment of their relative advantages, than could be 
done by a person not similarly situated with respect to them. 
The object is to embody in writing, the substance of the con- 
versations we have had together. To give information to others, 
oraid to improve the science I| profess, is aduty which, by 
me, will always willingly be rendered. Educated in the school 
of a black-letter lawyer, my early prejudices were enlisted in 
favour of the complicated but nicely adapted proportions, as I 
then thought them, of the common-law system of real property. 
Its intricacy had charms for ingenuity, and having once con- 
quered the difficulty, and believing that law was a matter far be- 
yond the comprehension of the multitude, I entertained the 
opinion, that it was only men who had not industry or ability to 
master their profession, who could complain of its intricacies. 
With these impressions, my removal to Louisiana compelled 
me to study and practise the civil law as there administered— 
and my own judgment and that of every member of the Louisiana 
bar conversant in both systems, gives the most decided and 
warm preference of superiority to the civil law as there prac- 
tised over the common law as it exists in the Atlantic States, on 
this and most of the important points of their discrepancy. 
Nor is this preference confined to the profession, but is general 
with the American population, with the exception of that 
branch of law which regulates the marital rights of property, 
some parts of which are considered as too anticommercial. 

To treat the subject with some method, we will consider 
first, the difference in the law of real property. The law of 
real estate does not constitute a distinct and anomalous code, 
but is nearly identified with that of personal property. The 
principal differences consist in a more formal mode of transfer, 
and a longer period of prescription. Every one owns by allo- 
dial title, without distinction of citizen or alien.—They descend 
in the same manner—are equally liable for debts in. the hands 
of the heir, escheat only for a defect of heirs. The mode of 
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transfer is perfectly simple, andconveys an absolute estate with- 
out words of inheritance, ualess otherwise limited. ‘The doc- 
trine of usufruct exists, viz. the right of use without the right 
of property, very similar to what is now the condition of life es- 
tates at common law, and also the doctrine of services much 
more perfect and complete.—Perpetuities beyond a life estate 
in one, and an absolute estate in another person in existence, 
are prohibited and annulled, under the uame of substitutions of 
heirs. In truth, I am at a loss to characterize the law of real 
property, otherwise than by describing it to be as simple and 
plain as the nature of the subject can possibly admit it to be. 
The whole of this branch of the law, and it is found amply suf- 
ficient for every purpose, iscontaimed in exactly twenty-five 
pages of octavo print. ‘There cannot bea greater contrast 
than is exhibited in the simplicity, unity, precision and clear- 
ness of the law of real property, compared with the intricacy, 
complexity, uncertainty and indistinctness with regard to it 
which exists here. { cannot conceive that any mind, however 
perverse, can withstand the conviction which arises from fami- 
larity with both. Upon a review, it is really surprising that 
the maxims and rules of feuds, so complicated, and calling in 
so many obsolete principles and fictions, should constitute the 
basis of the law of so important a branch of property, when 
those maxims and rules are so wholly at variance with the spirit 
of the government and of the people, and so little understood 
by the majority of the lawyers themselves. 

With regard to the rights of persons, the law of Louisiana is 
more full and complete than the common law, legislatmg on the 
subject of domicil, protecting the rights of absent persons hav- 
ing property within the state, providing specially for the case 
of separation from bed and board, for the rights of insane per- 
sons and corporations—on the relation of husband and wife, 
master and servant, father and child, guardian and minor, the 
law contains all that the common law lays down, and mich 
more. It Jegitimates children born before marriage, if the 
father and mother formally acknowledge them. It recoznises 
the relation of the natura! child acknowledged by his father as 
proving his filiation, and imposes the reciprocal duty of support 
in cases of necessity. It gives the parents certain nghts of usu- 
fruct or property in the revenue or use of their children’s es- 
tates till majority. It imposes the mutual obligation of support 
during life. ‘The property and persons of minors are watched 
over with sedulous vigilance. The nearest relations are made 
responsible in damages, if they do not provoke the appointment 
of tutors, and are themselves compelled to become so, unless 
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excused for sufficient reasons, or excluded for incapacity. The 
rights of wives, widows and orphans were heretofore guarded 
witha vigilance which interfered with the transfer of property, 
but the law has been lately modified and rendered more suita- 
ble to the commercial and changeful habits of the peoples 

Inno part of the two systems is there a more striking differ- 
ence, than in the leading doctrines of contracts and obligations. 
The principles of good faith are made by law the basis of eve- 
ry contract. This maxim is perpetually recurring in the books 
of civilians, and is best exemplified in the contracts of sale. There 
is in every sale a warranty of title and quality, unless it be spe- 
cially excluded, or the vices and defects are declared, and the 
buyer takes knowing them. Thus, in the sale of a horse, he is 
warranted sound, unless it be declared that the seller does not 
warrant, and even then he is liable, if he knew defects and did 
not declare them. ‘The proofis of course on the buyer. So if 
in a quantity of cotton, the exterior surface be of a superior 
quality to the residue interior, the vendor would be compelled 
to refund the difference of value, though there was no proof of 


fraud or knowledge in him. Thesame rules prevail in the sale — 


of real estate. The vendor is supposed to know and to declare 
defects of title, and even if he does not know, unless warranty 
be excluded, is bound to refund. 

If he had knowledge, and did not declare it, he is punished. 
in damages for his fraud. In connexion with this rule, i1 may 
be mentioned, that every purchaser’ in good faith, viz. believ- 
ing that the seller is the real owner, and who takes by a title 
translative of the property, viz. under a deed, will, donation, 


&c. made in due form of law, is entitled to the value of useful: 


improvements against the real owner, in case of eviction. This 
rule proceeds upon the principle that every owner is bound to 
know his own property, and to keep his eye on it; and that it 
is fraud or negligence in him to permit honest purchasers to 
improve on it, and also on the equitable rule that he must not 
enrich himself at the expense of others, and that he is benefited. 
to the value of useful improvements. 

The advantage of constituting the principles of good faith the 
implied and actual basis of every contract, cannot be sufficiently 
estimated, where the rule does not prevail. That it is no mat- 
ter how the rule is fixed, so that it be fixed, is a false and dan- 
gerous maxim; for the knowledge how the rule is settled, never 
becomes universal, and many individuals must buy their expe- 
rience. Honest and wise men are eternally entrapped by pre- 
suming and acting as if the rules of equity, justice and conve- 
nience were the rules of law. Even in the minds of those who 
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know that the rule of law is fixed contrary to justice, there is a 
perpetual and awkward recurrence of their conflict, as if some 
impediment youknew of and were obliged to step over, were 
placed in the passage-way of your house. If the rule is squared 
*y justice, men will conform to it naturally in their actions. 

hese rules of the civil law with regard to warranty, are guard- 
ded by modifications, exceptions, and short periods of prescrip- 
tion, without which it is obvious they would open a sluice of 
endless litigation. My limits will not permit a detail of these. 
Suffice it to say, that so modified and guarded, they are found in 
practice of excellent use in repressing bad faith and the contri- 
vances of fraud, in protecting the unwary against the deceitful 
and cunning. The rule is, caveat vendor. ‘There is not that 
stimulus to fraud, which arises from throwing the burthen of 
caution ona purchaser, who does not and cannot be supposed to 
know the qualities or title of a thing which he never had in pos- 
session ; nor is the sense of justice shocked by permitting a de- 
ceitful vendor to retain the full price for an article of inferior 
value. The great body of the law of contracts, with the excep- 
tion above mentioned, is nearly the same in one law as the 
other. There might be mentioned many differences, but most 
of them are transferred into chancery law, and an enumeration 
would require too much detail. 

The marital! rights with regard to property, are very peculiar. 
They may be governed in almost any manner by marriage con- 
tract, but aside from that, the husband acquires no estate in 
property of his wife, not she in his, but each is entitled to a sup- 
port out of the estate of the other if in need of it. The rule of 
a literal commercial partnership prevails between them on the 
dissolution of the marriage—the survivor and the heirs of the 
deceased, respectively take out what each put into the partner- 
ship, and the increase and acquisitions are equally divided. 
The wite is a creditor privileged over every other, to the 
amount of the fortune brought in marriage, in case of insolvency 
of the husband during life or deficiency of his estate. ‘These 
rules proceed upon the principle that the wife always remains 
owner of her estate, and has equally by her economy and do- 
mestic management, the means of accumulating the property, 
with her husband. They are obnoxious to many of the Ameri- 
can population, but in my opinion contain in them great reason. 
There is no greater state of misery on earth, than for a woman 
brought up in ease and comfort, by the fault or folly of her hus- 
band, brought to want and indigence with a helpless family on 
her hands. It is supposed to diminish commerce by affecting 
credit; be itso. Commercial speculation has been nursed into 
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gambling by prostrating the feelings and liberties of mankind to 
credit, and it matters not how soon the reason is restored, nor 
by what means. Will any man deny that to strip the mother 
and her family of the means of support from the revenue ef her 
own estate, by selling the husband’s estate by the curtesy, on 
execution for the payment of his debts, is nota piece of mercan- 
tile cupidity and cruelty? The title to the property is in her, 
it has undergone no change of identity, and yet this is law, and 
has been and can be done ina country, where respect and esteem 
for women is constantly mouthed. 

_ The doctrine of successions contains the peculiarity, that the 
parent must leave two thirds of his property to his children in 
equal portions, vesting in him the power to disinherit, in case of 
marriage under age without consent, disobedience, &c. ‘The 
rules of descent are generally the same as in the distribution of 
personal estates here. The whole blood take a double portion 
in their brother’s or sister’s estates. 

The whole estate, real and personal, passes directly into the 
hands of the heir; but the creditors of the ancestor, or of the 
heir, can require that the estates be kept separate, and security 
be given to pay debis. The heir becomes bound to pay all the 
debts, if he does not accept the succession with benefit of inven- 
tory. 

Vacant estates, viz. where there are no heirs on the spot, or 
they refuse to accept, are administered as here. 

There are many particular and very equitable rules as to par- 
titions ; and collation is one of them.—There are a variety of 
forms of making wills; and the wife is capable of making her 
will in favour of her husband, or any other individual ; but most 
of these rules are now more or less adopted as chancery law. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the reigns of Charles I]. and James I!. comprising his diary 
from 1659 to 1669, with a selection from his private correspon- 
dence, have been lately published in London, in two volumes 
quarto. Pepys was a courtier of those times, had been educa- 
ted at an English university, and was the friend of the celebrated 
Evelyn. He kept, in a kind of short-hand, a regular diary of 
ten years of his official life, written in a singularly careless 
style, without any view to publication, full of gossip, and 
petty anecdote, and extremely voluminous. The original 
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manuscript has now been deciphered for publication, and 
abridged by the omission of a multitude of trifling details. 
The work contains a variety of very curious and amusing par- 
ticulars relating to the manners and opinions of the age, and the 
private character of the great men of that time. 

A translation has appeared in England, of Milton’s Treatise 
on the Christian Doctrine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures 
alone. ‘The work is divided into two Books, the first entitled, 
of the knowledge of God, and the second, of the service of God, 
embracing all the Sera a parts of Christian faithand duty. It 
appears from this Treatise, that Milton denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that his belief on this subject, was a sort of 
Arianism. He considers, at length, the texts of Scripture rela- 
ting to this question, and rejects that of the three witnesses as 
suppositious. On the subject of the Sabbath he contends, that 
the Jewish law of the Sabbath having been abrogated, no par- 
ticular day of worship has been appointed by divine command- 
ment inits place. He advances the same doctrine respecting 
divorce maintained in his other works, and justifies the custom 
of polygamy by the practice of the patriarchs, and the authori- 
ty of the Old Testament, while he denies that it is prohibited 
by the gospel. The following passage is from the preface of 
Mr. Sumner, the translator. 


.“ His [Milton’s] other writings are generally loaded with ornament 
and illustration, bordering on the poetical rather than the argumentative 
style, and such is the vehemence with which he pours out his opprobrious 
epithets against his antagonists, that he seems to exhaust the powers of 
language in the bitterness uf his invective. The contrast which this vo- 
lume presents is singular, and if, as ts probable, it was composed during 
his declining years, it affords a pleasing picture of a mind softened by the 
influence of religious principle, and becoming gradually more tolerant 
of the supposed errors of others, as the period drew near when he must 
answer for his own before an unerring tribunal.” 


The works of Mrs. Barbauld, comprising her posthumous 
writings, and selections from her correspondence, accompanied 
witha brief but interesting biographical notice of the author, by 
Lucy Aikin, have been published in London. | 

Somebody in Great Britain, has written a Novel entitled 
Brother Jonathan: a New England Tale, which fills three vo- 
lumes octavo. The British journalists, excellent judges of 


- course, say that he has succeeded in presenting anaccurate pic- 


ture of American manners. If any opinion of the work is to be 
formed from the extracts they give, it is a coarse and extrava- 
gant caricature. 

Another writer has amused himself by making a collection of 
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the Fairy Legends, and Traditions of the South of Ireland, which 
he has embodied in a pleasant volume of stories, told with true 
Irish fancy and humour. 


The Mistorical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner in England, 
which has lately appeared, is said to be written by the Count 
de Soligny. The first volume of the work relates principally 
to London and its inhabitants, and contains a critical review of 
the present state of the arts, the drama, and the learned profes- 
sions,in England. The first half of the second volume is taken 
up with a history of English literature, and a discussion of the 
merits of its poets—more particularly those of the present day. 
The latter half is a narrative of the author’s journey to Scot- 


land ; and includes the details of several conversations with Sir | 


Walter Scott, which are preserved in their dramatic form. The 
author manifests an unusual degree of acquaintance with English 
literature, and in the course of his observations upon it, draws 
many ingenious and siriking illustrations from that of France. 

A Poem has appeared from the pen of Mr. Southey, entitled 
a Tale of Paraguay. It is founded on an historical narrative 
which he met with in the Latin of the Jesuit Dobrizhoffer, du- 
ring his researches into the history of Brazil. It is written in the 
Spenserian stanza. 

Mr. Sotheby has published a volume of Miscellaneous Poems. 

Dr. Channing’s Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion, delivered before the U taifers J in Cambridge, at 
the Dudleian Lecture, has been republished in England. An 
article in the last No. of Blackwood’s Magazine, speaks of it in 
terms of it high praise. 

The following is a list of the Newspapers now published in 
India—At Caleutta.—The John Bull, (daily); he Bengal 
Hurkaru (daily); the Scotsman in the East (daily ;) the Go- 
vernment Gazette (Mondays and Thursdays); the India Gazette 
(Mondays and Thursdays); andthe Bengal Weekly Messenger 
(Sundays). The native papers are the Muratool-Akhbar ; the 
Jami hab Numa; Sungbaud Cowmuddy; and the Summo- 
char Chundrica (weekly). 4 Madras.—'The Madras Courier 
(Tuesdays) ; the Madras Government Gazette (Thursdays); and 
the Madras Gazette (Saturdays). Thereare no native papers, 
At Bombay.—The Bombay Courier (Saturdays); the Bombay 
Gazette (Wednesdays); and the Weekly Gleaner (Sundays), 
The only native paper is the Summochar na Chandrica (week, 
ly). At Ceylon.—The Ceylon Gazette (weekly). dt Penang.— 

he Penang Gazette (weekly). At Singapore.—The Singapore 
Chronicle (weekly).—Those papers which are published week- 
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ly, and half-weekly, circulate supplementary sheets during the 
week. , 

A Memoir of the Life and Labours of Robert Fulton, by M. de 
Montyzéry, has appeared at Paris. 

Mr. Livingston’s Report on the project of a Penal Code, for 
the state of Louisiana, has been published at Paris, in the 
French language. 

The Fables of M. Kriloff, the Russian poet, have been 
translated into French and Italian. The mode in which this 
work has been executed is singular, and does not show any very 
profound acquaintance with Russian literature among the sa- 
vans of the French capital. ‘The fables were in the first place 
translated literally, by Count Orloff, a Russian nobleman, under 
whose auspices the work is published, into French prose. They 
were then distributed among the French and Italian poets, to 
be put into verse, with leave to use such freedoms with the 
text as were necessary to give aspirited and easy version. 
Fifty-eight French authors, of whom ten were ladies, and thirty- 
one Italians, were engaged in the versification of these fables. 

A society has been formed in Norway, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the system of mutual instruction into that country, 
on the model of those societies which have been attended 
with such success in Sweden and Denmark. 

Mr. Thomas Roscoe, author of the translation of the 
Italian novelists, hasin the press- a work in a series of six vo- 
lumes, crown 8vo. with plates, entitled The German Novelists, 
—selected from authors of the earliest period of German litera- 
ture, down to those of the present time; accompanied with 
biographical and critical notices, and.an historical view of the 
traditionary and romantic literature of Germany. 

The life ofthe Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, 
is just ready for publication. 

The Rev. George Croly, author of Catiline and other 
well known poetical works, has been exercising his powers of 
mvention and imagination in another department, and has now 
in the press,—The Providence of God in the latter days—the 
Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion of Popery—the Inquisi- 
tion—the French Revolution—the Distribution of the Scrip- 
tures through all Nations—the Fall of Popery in the midst of a 
great general Convulsion of Empires—the Conversion of all 
Nations to Christianity—the Millenium—being a new interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse. 

Mr. Bowring is preparing for the press “The Gipsy, a Ro- 
mance, from the German of Laun.”’ 

A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, with explanations of 
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the Gaelic Vocabulary in English and Latin, compiled by the 
direction of the Highland Society of Scotland, is in the press, 
and will be speedily published at Edinburgh. 

Mrs. Hemans is about to publisha volume, entitled, “The 
Forest Sanctuary ; with Lays of many Lands, and other Pieces.” 
The principal poem, the Forest Sanctuary, is said to be the tale 
of a Spaniard, who takes refuge in the wilds of America from 
the religious persecutions of his own country, in the 16th cen- 
tury. 

A gentleman in this city is preparing for the press a transla- 
tion of the recovered work of Cicero on civil government. 


_——_ 


Intelligence respecting the Fine Arts, Antiquities, ¢e. 


The first No. of a work entitled Engraved Specimens of the 


Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, has been published in_ 


England. It is said to contain drawings of many curious and 
interesting remains of Gothic architecture, which are now ina 
state of decay, and will be soon beyond the reach of the copyist. 

There have lately been discovered in the excavations carry- 
ing on at Pompeii, two paintings in Fresco, remarkable for ‘he 
correctness of the design and the beauty of the colouring. They 
represent Briseis, carried off by Achilles, and the marriage of 
Thetis and Peleus. These two pictures, which yet remain in 
their places, are thought the most beautiful, among those which 
have come down from antiquity. 

M. Anton Rothmiiller, principal of the gallery of paintings 
belonging to Prince Esterhazy at Vienna, has discovered a new 
process for the colouring of copperplates and lithographic en- 
gravings with oil, to which he has given the long name of Ela- 
eocalcography. The effect of his invention is to give to the 
prints the appearance of having been carefully executed by a 
painter in oil colours. : 

Nos. I and II of ** Legal Illustrations,” drawn and etched by 
T. Lane, have been published in London. They seem princi- 
pally intended for the benefit of gentlemen of the bar. Among 
the figures is represented a lady with her dress torn in conse- 
quence of a waltzer treading on her train; and the law defini- 
tion is, “rent in arrear,” while her countenance expresses 
“ distress a A gentleman ringing the bell is ‘ tolling an 
entry.” The clock at near three o’clock is “notice to quit ;” 
the servant stirring the fire is “a@call to the bar ;” a nursery 
maid with children is “‘custos breviwm” and the company reti- 
ring is “ the general issue.” 
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‘Two statues of Greek workmanship, and worthy of the best 
age of the arts, were found by some workmen employed, in the 
month of May last, in making a new road without the walls of 
Syracuse. ‘The statues are of Parian marble, habited in the 


toga and pallium, and of one piece. The heads, feet and hands 
are wanting. 
Leslie is at present engaged upon a picture for Lord North- 


wick. The subject is, Sir Roger de Coverly meeting with the 
Gipsies. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arts, Science, and Philosophy. 

Flint’s System of Surveying, with additions, by George Gillet, Esq. 
Surveyor General of the State of Conn. O. D. Cooke & Co Hartford. 

The Mathematical Diary ; containing new researches and improve- 
ments in the Mathematics ; with Collections of Questions, proposed and 
resolved by ingenious correspondents. In Quarterly Numbers. Con- 
ducted by R. Adrain, L. L. D. F. A P.S.F. A. A. S. &c. and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Columbia College, 
New-York. No.4. James Ryan, New-York. 

A Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes ; to which are 
added a Glossary of Terms, and Questions for Explanation; designed 
for the use of Schools and Academies. By J. Fowle. New-York, Gray 
& Bunce. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting useful knowledge. Vol.2. New Series. Philadelphia. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. 12. , 


Agriculture. 


Original Communications, made to the Agricultural Society of South 
Carolina ; and Extracts from select Authors on Agriculture. Published 
by order of the Society. Charleston, S. C. 7 


Biography. 

Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Christian Indian, of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. By Rufus Anderson, A. M. Assistant Secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. Second ed. 18mo0. Crocker & Brewster, 
Boston. 

Memoir of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of South America. D. Fan- 
shaw, New-York. 

Education. 


Geographical Questions for the use of Schools, adapted to the Maps in 
common use. E. & H. Clark, Middletown. 

Begouet’s Arithmetic, one volume, 8vo. Translated by Noble Heash. 

Plan of a Seminary for the Education of Instrueters of Youth. By 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the American Asylum for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb. Boston, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

Gramatica completa de la Lengua Inglesa, para uso de los Espanoles ; 
con nu suplemento. Por Stephen M‘L. Staples, A. M. Filadelfia, H. 
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C. Carey & I. Lea ; Neuva York, E. Bliss & E. White, Berard & Mondon, 
y G.& C. Carvill; Boston, R. P. & C. Williams, y Munroe & Francis. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Improvements, and the following. 
Additions: Rules for the right Pronunciation of the Latin Language ; A 
Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace; A List of Latin Authors, arranged 
according to the different Ages of Roman Literature; Tables showing the 
value of the different Coins, Weights, and Measures, used among the Ro- 
mans. By Benjamin A. Gould, Master of the Public Latin School in 
Boston. 12mo. Boston, Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically arranged ; with ex- 
amples for Parsing, Questions for Examination, False Syntax for Cor- 
rection, Exercises, &c. to which are added, four Appendices. Designed 
for the Use of Schools, Academies, and Private Learners. By Gould 
Brown. Baltimore, S. S. Wood & Co. 

Comly’s Grammar, considerably enlarged and improved, Fourteenth 
edition. Philadelphia. Kimber & Sharpless. 


Law. 


Strictures upon the Constitutional Powers of the Congress and Courts 
of the United States over the Execution Laws of the several States, in 
their application to the Federal Courts. By a Citizen of Ohio, 8vo. 
Cincinnati, Morgan, Lodge & Fisher. : 

The Maryland Justice; containing approved forms for the use of Jus- 
tices of the Peace of the State of Maryland; with a compilation of the 
Acts of the Genera] Assembly relating to their Office and Jurisdiction, 
and to the Office and Duties of Constable. Compiled by Ebenezer H. 
Cummings, Esq. Cushing & Jewett, Baltimore. 

Espinasse’s Nisi Prius Reports, volume 6th. Edward B. Gould. 

Merivale’s Chancery Reports, 3 volumes, 8vo. Oliver Halstead. 


Miscellaneous. 


An Address in Commemoration of the Battle at Fryeburgh, delivered 
May 19th, $825. By Charles §. Davies, 8vo. James Adams, Jr, Port- 
land, Me. 

Worcester Magazine and Historical Journal, No. 1, volume 1. June, 
1825. 

First Annual Report of the Albany Institute. Presented July 1; 1825. 

Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men, or an Inquiry into the 
Means of Preventing the Evils usually incident to Sedentary and Stu- 
dious Habits. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. Boston. | 

Examination of the Controversy between Georgia and the Creeks. 
First published in the New-York Review, August, 1825. Clayton & Van 
Norden. 

The Laughing Philosopher, or Fun, Humour and Wit, being a collec- 
tion of choice anecdotes, many of which never before in print. Original 
in or about the “Literary Emporium!” Boston. “Laugh when you 
can my Boys.” 

Annual Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, Bul- 
bous Flower Roots, Green-House Plants, &c. &c. Cultivated at the 
Linnean Botanic Garden, William Prince, Proprietor, C. M. of the 
Linnean Society of Paris, and of the Horticultural Society of London, 
&c. &c. Flushing, Long-Island, near New-York. To which is added a 
short treatise on their Cultivation, &c. Twenty-third edition, 12mo. 


T’. & J. Swords. 
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Novels. 


The Orphans, aa American Tale. One volume, 12mo. Addressed to 
the Young. Collins & Hannay, Bliss & White, and others. 


Surgery and Medicine. 


Typhus Syncopalis, Sinking Typhus, or the Spotted-Fever of New™ 
England, as it appeared in the Epidemic of 1823, in Middletown, Con - 
necticut. By Thomas Miner; M. D. Middletown, Conn.. Printed for 
the Author. i 


Theology. 


Familiar Sermons. By Asa Rand, Editor of the Christian Mirror, and 
Jately Pastor of the Church in Gorham, Me. Portland. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and its Wonders, also concerning Hell, 
being a Translation of Emmanuel Swedenbourg. Cummings, Hilliard 
& Co. Boston. 

An Address, delivered at the Commencement of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
held in Christ Church, New-York, on the Twenty-Ninth Day of July, 
1825. By James Kemp, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Maryland. Published at the Request of the Trustees. 8vo. 
T’. & J. Swords. 

Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America ; being the substance of various canons adopt- 
ed in General Convention of said Church, held in the years of our Lord 
1789, 1792, 1795, 1799, 1800 and 1801; and set forth with alterations and 
additions, in General Convention, A. D. 1803. Together with the Ca- 
nons passed in General Conventions in the years of our Lord 1811, 1814, 
1817, 1820, 1821 and 1823. To which are annexed, the Constitution of 
said Church, and the course of Ecclesiastical Studies established by the 
House of Bishops, in the General Convention of 1814. J. & J. Swords. 

Remarks on the Distinguishing Doctrine of Modern Universalism, 
which teaches that there is no Hell! and no Punishment for the Wicked 
after Death!! By Adam Empie, A. M. Rector of St. James Church, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. “A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
“ Drink deep or taste not.”— Pope. “I am set for the defence of the Gos- 
pel. ‘Though we, or an Angel f-om Heaven, preach any other Gospel, 
let him be accursed.”—St, Paul. 8vo. T'. & J. Swords, New-York. 


Works in Press. 

Starkie on Slander. One volume 8vo. G. Lamson. 

The Mysterious Picture. By Wrangham Fitz Ramble, Esq. One Vo- 
Jume, 8vo. Collins & Hannay. 

Thomas’s Practice, from the last London Edition. With Notes. By 
David Hosack, M. D. 

The Looking Glass. One volume, 18mo, With Plates. Evert 
Duyckinck. 

utton’s Mathematics. 2 vols. 8vo. G. Long. 

Pariss’s Pharmacalogia. One volume, 8vo. From the last London 
edition. With Notes. By John B. Beck, M.D. G. Long. 

Le Notti Romane al Sepolcro de’ Scipioni :—Roman Nights, or the 
Tomb of the Scipios. Two volumes duodecimo, with Engravings. E. 
Bliss & E. White. 

Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary. With Notes. By Pickering and others. 
Boston, R. P. & C. Williams. © 








